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 There’s a FOWMOTOR rork uirt truck 
and ACCESSOR Y for Your Job! 
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Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks provide efficient, difficult loads that are headaches in so many 
safe and economical handling for all materials, factories and warehouses. Let Towmotor solve 
regardless of type, shape or size. Now, to still your materials handling problems. Send for 
further increase handling efficiency, the acces- | Towmotor Accessory Data Sheets today. Tow- 
sory equipped Towmotor can also be used for motor Corporation, Division 19, 1226 E. 152nd 
standard fork lift truck operations. Thus it Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
handles the regular, as well as the unusual and 





SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETINS 
DESCRIBING THE TOWMOTOR 


Revolving Carriage ® Side Shifter @ Un- 


oh a ee me): a FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
loader © Upender ® Scoop ® Crane Arm , 


Ram ® Extension Forks ® Extension Backrest Ls eee =, eae and TRACTORS 
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How long should Industrial Trucks last? That 
depends on the make of truck and on the user’s 
maintenance policy much more than on the tough 
services they perform. For example—in 1923, the 
Western Brass Mills bought 3 Baker Low-Lift Plat- 
form Trucks for their East Alton, Ill. plant. Since 
then they were used continuously on all shifts. 
During the war they operated round-the-clock — 
seven days per week. Since the end of the war 
they have been on three 8-hour shifts six days per 
week. Thus each has been in continuous service 
the equivalent of 60 to 65 years of 8-hour days! 


The trucks are not pampered. They were designed 
for the rigorous service expected of them. Day 
after day they handle brass-castings, pig copper, 
coiled strip, etc.—and are exposed to the 
strenuous conditions typical in a brass rolling 
mill. Their long life is a tribute to their rugged 
construction and to an excellent maintenance 
program pursued in the Plant. 


Here is convincing proof that, all factors con- 
sidered, Baker Electric-Powered Industrial Trucks 
cannot be surpassed for low-cost material handling. 


Get all the facts before you buy industrial trucks. A Baker Material Handling Engineer is at your service. 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co, 


See us at Booth 303 


MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
CLEVELAND ¢ JANUARY 12-16 


2176 WEST 25th STREET ©@ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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To meet the need 


for a 


Stronger 


Freight Car 


Floor 


NAILABLE 


STEEL 


Stallation before and after app ication of plastic coating that 
li . . . 
> R | N G Pp £ = asa level surf. ce, 
rovides hi h skid resistance as well a 


Fast and efficient freight handling 
methods call for fork lift trucks— 
and their increasing use demands 


stronger floors in boxcars. Heavily 
loaded trucks often break right 
through wood flooring. Additional 
stringer-supports under wood 
floors have not stopped this condi- 
tion. Far too many boxcars must 
still be assigned to rough freight 
service or shopped for repairs be- 
cause of fork truck damage. Unless 
something is done about it, Class I 
boxcar supply will be further cut 
down and maintenance costs will 
continue to climb. 

NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING does do 
something about it. The ribbed chan- 
nel design provides the strength to 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division « Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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used in boxcars. And the high ab- 





rasion-resistance of NAILABLE STEEL Smooth-top NAILABLE 
= . STEEL FLOORING channels 
FLOORING eliminates floor deteri- for Geadele end fletecr 


installation with wood 
blocking secured on top. 
loads. Installed in new equipment Ordinary nails are held 
tighter in the nailing 
grooves than in wood, yet 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING stops can be readily removed 
without damage to the floor. 
Self-sealing plastic in the 


for floor repairs and provides cars grooves prevents loss of 
fine freight carried in bulk. 


oration from forks sliding under 
or as floor replacement in old cars, 


the drain on car department funds 





always suitable for all types of 


freight. 








A NEW LOW IN MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Elimination of fork truck damage isn’t the only way NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING cuts your car repair costs. Look at these other points. The 
channels are in no way damaged by nailing. They can’t be destroyed by 
hot-box fires. Securely welded to the underframe, they act as a diaphragm 
that strengthens the entire car. NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING—built to last 
as long as the car itself—assures a new low in car maintenance costs 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. . Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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A Very Important Person! that’s how Mack feels about 
the man who drives a truck. And that’s why Mack spares no 
effort, overlooks no detail, in designing cabs of unequalled 
driver comfort, convenience and safety. 


Mack cabs are big and roomy with plenty of legroom and 
headroom. They have easily adjustable seats. Deep and 
comfortable cushions. Three-point rubber mounting for easy 
riding. All-metal construction and non-shatterable glass. 


Floorboards are insulated against heat and sealed tight against 
gas or drafts. Ample fresh air circulation assured through 
large cowl-type ventilator. Rotary door latch closes to 
finger-tip pressure. De luxe fittings include dome light, arm 
rest, large felt-lined dash compartment, full lining in attractive’ 
leatherette, and handsome, modern instrument panel. 


You'll find, too, that Mack cabs have a lot more than meets 
the eye. They’re built to the same quality standards as Mack 
trucks ... in the same factories . . . and by the same master 
truck builders. This rugged Mack construction assures in-built 
durability . . . means that Mack cabs stay new longer — 

stay more comfortable longer. 








since 1900, America’s 
hardest-working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, lid. 


Trucks for every purpose 
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SHIP VIA THE DELTA 


flying freighters 


New All-Cargo Service 
Across the South Added to 


Nightly Chicago-Atlanta Flights 





Delta “Flying Freighters” now give you extra service 
across the South, as well as to Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Atlanta. All-cargo planes‘ now fly between Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Jackson, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Air Freight also flies on all Delta passenger sched- 
ules. But the “Flying Freighters” are scheduled just for 
shippers convenience and can handle larger pieces up to 
4%, x 4, x 8 feet. Pick-up and delivery service available 
at any Delta terminal. 


Rates start from 25 pounds, with only. one rate 
above 100 pounds. All commodities travel at the same 
low rate on Delta. For full details, phone or write any 
Delta office or Air Freight Department, Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SEO 


General Offices, ATLANTA, GA. 


Delta Now Serves Kokomo aretagiiee Mak ag 


and Richmond, Indiana sepa cater Song tag ieag ass Peis Mes 
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“FLYING FREIGHTER” 


SCHEDULES: 
Lv. Atlanta 8:45 p.m. EST 
Ar. Cincinnati 11:07 p.m. EST 
Ar. Chicago 12:01 a.m. CST 
Lv. Chicago 1:00 a.m. CST 
Ar. Cincinnati 3:54 a.m. EST 
Ar. Atlanta 6:16 a.m. EST 
Lv. Atlanta 2:30 a.m. EST 
Ar Birmingham  2:25.a.m. CST 
Ar. Jackson 4:04 a.m. CST 
Ar. Dallas 6:46 a.m. CST 


Ar. Fort Worth 7:25 a.m. CST 
Lv. Fort Worth 12:01 p.m. CST 


Ar. Dallas 12:19-p.m. CST 
Ar. Jackson 3:26 p.m. CST 
Ar. Birmingham 5:04 p.m. CST 
Ar. Atlanta 7:20 p.m. CST 


AIR FREIGHT 
100 LB. RATES BETWEEN: 


Chicago—Cincinnati $3.07 
Cincinnati—Atlanta 4.55 
Atlanta—Chicago 6.55 
Dallas—Atlanta 8.00 
Birmingham—Jackson 3.07 
Atlanta—Birminghqm 2.13 
Dallas—New Orleans 5:05 
Chicago—Jacksonville 9.45 


Delta Air Freight 
Takes a Load Off 
Your Mind 
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Highway Trailer fy 
tory at Edgerton, Ws 
consin, has total flo 
space of 400,000 squar 
feet, a 1400-ft. progres 
sive assembly line, an 
its own foundry, forg 
and machine shops. 


Highway Trailer fac- 
tory at Stoughton, Wis- 
consin, includes 300,000 
square feet of floor 
space, serves as head- 
quarters for sheet metal 
and utility body pro- 
duction operations. 





Highway’s own foundry produces highest Forged parts for Highwa Trailers are pro- Highway machine shops are equipped wil) 
quality castings at low cost. duced in Highway’s own forge shop. all the most modern facilities. 
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a great line 
backed by a \ 
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great institution ] 
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Highway Trailers are manufactured 
— not merely assembled 


QO’ thirty years of successful manufactur- 
ing experience—a nation-wide network of 
factory branches and distributors—manufactur- 
ing facilities unexcelled in the industry—such 
is the Highway Trailer Organization of today! 

Highway converts raw materials into the 
finest of castings — produces axles, brakes, 
supports and many other components under 
the same roof — with one overhead, one profit! 

This is one of the reasons that Highway’s 
trailer line has long been acknowledged as sec- 
ond to none. By means of the large foundry, 
forge and machine shop facilities, certified con- 
trol is maintained. 


Many buyers have found it advantageous to 
purchase trailers which are actually manufac- 
tured, not just assembled. 

Write for complete facts about the new High- 
way Freightmaster and Clipper—it pays to 
operate Highways. 

There is still some exceptionally good terri- 
tory open to distributors. Why not write us and 
let us describe the opportunity? 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY “““ TRAILERS 
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Trucks are preferred 


@ Look at the “heart” of an Elwell-Parker truck—examine 
the powerful Class B Motors—and you will readily under- 
stand why they deliver more power for every dollar you 
invest in an electric truck. These motors, more expensive 
and worth it, are designed and built by Elwell-Parker 
exclusively for use in their trucks. The costly glass and 
asbestos insulation used in Class B Motors makes them 
practically indestructible and fire proof. They are built 
to handle up to 500% overload. Ball bearings are used 
throughout. No fuses to blow out at critical moments — 
none needed. Because they have more copper, greater com- 
mutator area and 8 brushes, (twice the usual number) these 
motors readily convert a// the power delivered to them. 


Ask your rr man for a complete account of these “plus 
values” in addition to the many others found only in 
Elwell-Parker Trucks. The Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany, 4110 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 








Some “Plus Values” of 
a Precision Product 


(1) All coils insulated with asbestos or glass. 

(2) Leads welded instead of soldered. This new 
and advanced art produces a uniform circuit 
between coil and commutator. 

(3) Special quality banding wire held firmly by 
special clips. 

(4) New type bearing grease withstands very high 
temperatures. Demountable armature sheft. 
(5) The 8 finger-type brushes (in 4 instead of 2 
holders) are firmly held and easy to change. 

Brushes never stick. Low current density. 


(6) Field ring machined inside and out to insure 
uniform magnetic field. . 
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in all sizes 


another reason why Elwell-Parker 
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© Variety of metals, minerals 
and ores of value to industry 


¢ Power and irrigation projects 
© Good living conditions 
© Colorful scenic attractions 


© Excellent rail transportation 


* One oj a series of 
advertisements 
based on industrial 
opportunities in 
the states served by 
the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 























Ma. nutacturers, packers and processors will production of a variety of grains, vegetables 
find Nevada a storehouse of raw materials. There and fruits. 

are deposits of copper, silver, gold, zinc, lead and 
uranium. Mineral ores and minerals include 
tungsten, manganese and antimony ore, magne- 
site, gypsum, sulphur, borax and vanadium. Nevada’s healthful climate, excellent educa- 
Building stone and marble also are available. tional system, and a variety of scenic attrac- 
tions contribute to the advantages of living in 
this western area. 


Irrigation and power are supplied by several 
Federal projects including famous Hoover Dam. 


Cattle, sheep and poultry raising are expanding 
agricultural pursuits and there also is some 
Each year, thousands of vacationists visit gi- 
gantic Hoover Dam, beautiful Lake Mead and 
near-by picturesque Las Vegas. 















are _ Ds Union Pacific provides top-notch freight and 
: passenger transportation so essential to a 
State’s industrial development. 


Address Industrial Department, 
“ Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
‘a Nebr., for information regarding 


\ 8 Se = industrial sites. 
a <— -« 2 | 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


® THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE + 
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Zimmerman Repeats 
with TRAILMOBILE! 


wins 1947 ATA Roadeo Championship at Los Angeles! 


For the second straight year, C. 
W. Zimmerman maneuvered a 
Trailmobile Van, through the 
many nerve-racking driving 
problems laid out by ATA offi- 
cials, to win the coveted Nation- 
al Roadeo Championship. John 
R. Winter of Dohrn Transfer 
Co., Rock Island, Illinois, also 
using a Trailmobile, captured 
second place. 

Zimmerman selected a Trail- 


mobile for the 1947 contest be- 
cause he had learned in state con- 
tests and proved at Chicago, last 
year, that Trailmobile “handles” 
easily and is extremely maneuver- 
able, which is very important in 
executing the driving problems 
in this competition. 

“Chuck,” as he is known to his 
friends, drives for the Cushman 


Motor Delivery Company of Chi- 
cago, and has displayed cham- 
pionship form not only in ATA 
contests but also in setting safety 
records on his daily job. 
Trailmobile joins the entire 
trucking industry in heartily com 
gratulating Mr. Zimmerman fot 
his outstanding driving perform- 
ance. at the National Roadeo. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


The Trend is to TRAIMOBILE 
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... since we looked beyond the price tag.” 


The price tag on an industrial truck tells you nothing but first cost. 
Only performance on the job can tell you what you want to know: 
dependability, true cost per ton handled. 


Dependability of handling equipment—smooth material flow—is vital 
to profits, for failures here far outweigh differences in equipment 
first cost. Also, Jow cost electric power and negligible maintenance expense— 
exclusive with battery-powered trucks—bring years of savings that 
are profoundly more important than first cost. 


To help you compare industrial truck values, we have prepared a 
factual booklet summarizing the economies and other benefits that, 
users say, result from the use of battery-powered trucks. This booklet, 
“LOOKING BEYOND THE PRICE TAG"’, may be helpful. Write 


for your copy. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


29-28D Forty-First Avenue - Queens Plaza 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
DECEMBER, 1947 



























a O MATTER where you ship today, you can 
enjoy the advantages of United’s sched. 
uled Air Freight service . . . because United, 


through connecting air lines and coordinated 





whatever the 
destination... 


UNITED’S 
AIR FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


motor truck lines, serves the entire country, 
United also offers World Air Freight service 
to major and intermediate markets every. 


where with a minimum of paper work. 


The fastest all-cargo coast to coast flights 
in airline history speed your shipments along 
the Main Line Airway — linking the major 
cities of the East, the Middle West, the Paci- 
fic Coast and Hawaii. Dependable schedules 
allow convenient transfers to connecting air 
lines. In nearby cities not served by air 
transportation, trucks rush cargo to United’s 
straight, strategic “Business Route of the 
Nation?’ 

Remember, every United plane carries 
freight. Two-engine Cargoliners, 4- engine 
9-ton capacity Cargoliners, and United’s 
great Mainliner fleet all provide convenient, 
speedy service at exceptionally low rates— 
as low as 12% cents per ton-mile. Call your 
local United representative, or write for 
details. 


AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


(Also International Air Freight) 


In Mexico, LAMSA Air Lines 
Pickup and delivery in all major cities 


Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines 
5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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NOW! STACK HEAVIEST LOADS 10 124 INCHES 
2-4 TON LOADS TO NEW HEIGHTS 


Tiers 5 inches higher than any 
other fork truck of like capacity 

























Now, for the first time, 
amazing new Skylift 
BRAWNY lifts loads of 
4,000 to 8,000 pounds to 
heights never before at- 
tained in heavy-duty fork 
trucks of like capacity. 
Yet, it also tiers to ceiling 
heights in boxcars and 
low-clearance buildings, 
is smaller, lighter, compact! 


With a collapsed height of 83 inches (pass 
through standard 7 foot door), the 4, 5 and 
6,000 pound BRAWNYS lift to 124 inches— 
the 7 and 8,000 pound models to 115 inches. 


Skylift BRAWNY’S hydraulic lift telescopic 
action, is engineered so that the forks and up- 
rights are raised independently by separate 
rams. The forks thus raise to 62% inches 
(5914 for 7 and 8,000 pound models) before 
the uprights begin to extend. So you stack to 
new heights, yet tier in low ceiling buildings. 


NEWmatic Controller makes the Skylift 
BRAWNY easier to handle than any similar 
sized truck. It eliminates tire slippage. When 
acceleration is applied, the NEWmatic starts 
truck in first speed and automatically passes 
through faster speeds. Thus you get extra safety 
and economy—truck can be started in forward 
or reverse only when in low speed or neutral. 


Yet move, lift and stack ma- 
terial in low ceiling buildings! 


Let an ATCO Specialist show you how 
much this amazing new Skylift BRAWNY 
can cut your material handling costs—give 
you floor-to-ceiling, extra free storage space. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Be Sure to Attend 
Jan. 12-16 


WATIONAL 
MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
_ EXPOSITION, 

LOOK TO THE LEADER oat 

FOR ALL THAT'S NEW! 
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! Automatic Transportation COmpany 


OlV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG, Co. 


115 West 87th Street, Dept. X-7, Chicago 20, Ill. 4 


| Please mail me, without cost, complete facts on your new Skylift BRAWNY 
ic ee ae 
| C Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my material handling costs. .__ 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, 
TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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Seventy Fruehauf Factory Service Branches, 
across the nation, distribute and service the 
new Fruchauf line of Truck Bodies. Any one 
of these nearby Branches will assemble your 
new body in just a matter of a few hours and 
install it on your truck chassis—or you can do it. 
Only 10 easy assembly operations needed. Get 
full particulars about America’s greatest Truck 










bd 
“HUNDREDS OF BODY 
COMBINATIONS TO FIT THE |, 


CUSTOM-BUILT BODY DIVISION 
QUALITY 
industry -famous 


iherevan” constecc. MTetiiar ten? FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e DETROIT 32 


tion. Maximum 70 Factory Service Branches 
strength —.with mini- LINE PRICED - 
mum weight. 


Body value. Visit the nearest Branch or write for 
Booklet. 
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Cake and Purchasing Power 


ve OU CAN'T have your cake and eat it, too." 

This maxim of the "little red school house” 
days, which Johnny had to copy at least twenty-five 
times, was calculated not only to develop a fine Spen- 
cerian hand but, by way of secondary effect, to im- 
plant in the young mind that spirit of thrift and frugality 
which was to find such eloquent, if taciturn, advocacy 
in the official life of Calvin Coolidge. 

But times change. Now, despite the paradox of 
wheatless and meatless days, it seems that if you want 
your cake, you've got to eat it. In other words, the 
more cake you eat in normal times, the more cake there 
will be for you and other people to eat. When you 
devour a bakery cake, let us say, on the cheery assumption 
that there are more and even better cakes where that 
cake came from, a chain reaction, which extends far 
beyond the boundaries of your digestive system, is 
started. 

The cake you have accounted for must be replaced 
and, in addition, other cakes, the demand for which 
has been enlarged by your enthusiastic endorsement of 
the praises sung by the cake and ingredient producers 
and sellers, must be baked. In the long run, the number 
of cakes baked depends on their turnover and their 
turnover depends on their fame. The demand for them 
must be created. In addition, raw materials must be 
purchased, handled, warehoused, transported and as- 
sembled into the completed products displayed on 
dealers' shelves. All this means more cake productivity 
and, so long as the chain completes itself, a higher 
standard of living for everybody. For the maintenance 
of a high living standard, there must not only be pro- 
duction and purchasing power but the means of trans- 
lating purchasing, power into sales. 

Productivity creates purchasing power. But purchas- 
ing power cannot exist for long in a peacetime economy 
without purchases. Distribution not only performs the 
vital function of translating purchasing power into pur- 
chases and into a higher standard of living but, in ad- 
dition, concerns itself with the ramifying problems in- 
cident to getting this higher standard of living on 
dealers’ shelves. 

Writing in November "Fortune," Paul M. Mazur, a 
partner in Lehman Brothers and a recognized authority 
on merchandising, discusses production and distribution 
in relation to purchasing power under normal peacetime 
conditions. Purchasing power, Mr. Mazur tells us, is 
the substance out of which a high standard of living 
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is made. But production does not by any means assure 
the existence of that high standard. Production, like 
the mythical coffee grinder that someone starts but 
doesn't know how to stop, can pour its products into 
our warehouses and onto the shelves of stores and shops 
—and create inventories. But production, unmatched by 
consumer demand, can create economic paralysis rather 
than health and strength. 


“One of the problems at such a time," Mr. Mazur 
says, “appears to be the failure of a large part of 
production to leave inventory shelves and go into con- 
sumption. Therefore, if production creates its virtual 
equivalent of purchasing power, the problem must lie 
in the failure of the consuming community to use part 
of its purchasing power for actual purchases . . . In 
essence, it is the failure of distribution, for goods 
actually distributed to consumers will not create threaten- 
ing inventories but will assure the production that the 
replenishment of stocks require." 


Although the role of distribution, Mr. Mazur con- 
tinues, is at the moment subordinate to that of “ex- 
panding production, the time will come when mass 
production, and the standard of living it is capable of 
supporting, will be dependent as never before on the 
enlargement of domestic markets through intensive 
sales promotion and other distribution techniques.” 

We agree with Mr. Mazur when he says that distribu- 
tion in its capacity as the creator and exploiter of 
markets that make possible mass production and high 
standards of living, has never cost too much. Obviously, 
as this publication repeatedly has pointed out, distribu- 
tion costs are too high only when the opportunity exists 
for effecting economies without any curtailment in 
product quality or in services rendered. 

That such opportunities do exist is evidenced in those 
cases where greater efficiency has been sought by 
progressive managements which have realized that mar- 
keting, despite its power, even when less than efficient, 
to reduce prices through enlarged markets, adds nothing 
whatever to the inherent value of goods and that it is 
subject, like the physical phases of distribution, to 
economies and improved techniques which can be passed 
on in the higher living standards realizable through 
bringing better and lower products within the reach of 
more and more people. 


Editor 
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The January DISTRIBUTION AGE 
will present: 

DISTRIBUTION TRENDS AND PRE- 
VIEWS ... The coming year poses 
many important problems in dis- 
tribution . . . Leading authorities in 
industry and DA staff correspon- 
dents will discuss some of these 
problems as they affect management 
and policy, planning and methods, 
and operations and equipment. 


SYMPOSIUM OF 1948 PROBABIL- 
ITIES . . . Outstanding leaders in 
transportation, materials handling, 

cking and packaging and ware- 
Siete will present brief, crisp 
analyses of probable developments 
in their respective fields during the 
coming year. 


THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION SITUATION . « Current 
problems that affect the future of 
our national transportation system 
fall into three categories: 1. Problems 
that call for legislative treatment or 
remedy. 2. Problems of administra- 
tive character growing out of legis- 
lative authority. 3. Problems of man- 
agement and ownership . . . Dr. John 
H. Frederick, DISTRIBUTION AGE 
consultant and one of the country's 
leading authorities on transportation, 
will discuss these and other problems 
in relation to current demands for 
a national overall transportation 


policy. 
* 


JOINT COST OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION ... Joint costs and overhead 
cost often are confused by shippers 
and carriers . . . G. Lloyd Wilson, a 
leading authority on industrial traffic 
management, will outline the several 
concepts of joint cost and will ex- 
plain his own views of this perplex- 
ing problem. 


QUALITY STANDARDS . . . The 
setting up and maintenance of qual- 
ity standards in distribution is a 
topic which more and more is en- 
gaging the interest of top execu- 
tives . . . Randall R. Howard, DA 
staff correspondent, will discuss what 
is being done in this direction by 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., one of 
the country's largest mail order 
houses. 
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Suggestion System 


Sir: 

Nearly everybody has heard of the 
famous John H. Patterson, founder of 
the National Cash Register Co. But 
I dare say that few people are aware 
of the fact that entire credit is due Mr. 
Patterson for originating the modern 
“suggestion system.” He developed a 
system for his own employes which 
was the forerunner of all suggestion 
systems today. 

One of Mr. Patterson’s workmen told 
him over a half century ago—in 1894— 
that he had an idea which he believed 
was of value to the National Cash 
Register Company. Mr. Patterson 
said: “Why not make your suggestions 
in writing, if only to show your fore- 
man you are capable of holding a 
better position?” 

To this the man replied: “What’s 
the use? If I did, the foreman would 
take all the credit.” 

Mr. Patterson saw the situation as 
viewed by the workman and that con- 
versation resulted in a suggestion sys- 
tem which he immediately put into 
operation. His idea was that the sys- 
tem should benefit both the company 
and the employes. 

The system “worked”. It worked so 
well that nearly every institution of 
today, large and small, has a sugges- 
tion system patterned very much after 
that conceived by Mr. Patterson. Em- 
ployes are invited to drop suggestions 
into boxes that are provided in sev- 
eral places about the plant. Every 
suggestion is considered, and those that 
are adopted are paid for. 

It is usually found that the sugges- 
tion system is decidedly profitable. For 
example I have before me a report 
concerning one large company which 
considered over 12,000 suggestions in 
one year and adopted over 3,000 of 
them. The amount of money paid for 
each suggestion averaged nearly $13.00. 
It was estimated that each suggestion 
during one year effected an average 
saving of over $130.00. Based on the 
amount earned per suggestion it is 
easy to figure that the total earnings 
during that year alone amounted to 
about $400,000. 

—W. F. Schaphorst, Newark, N. J. 


Freight Containers 


Sir: 

Referring to DrstrrmutTion AcE of 
April, 1946, page 39, in which is an ex- 
tremely interesting article on “Unit 
Load Freight Containers.” Mention is 
made in this article of standard con- 
tainers, so-called “Safeway,” 7 ft. 9 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., with cubic capacity of 


300 cu. ft., and.a weight-carrying q. 
pacity of six tons, with the statemey 
that the makers of these “Safeway” 
Containers are willing to lease same 
approximately 30c. per day per cop. 
tainer. We would appreciate your af. 
vising the full name and address ¢ 
the makers of these particular cop. 
tainers, as we would like to devel 
further information with them. 

—J. J. Seid, traffic manager, Crown Zeller. 
bach Corporation. 

Editor's Note: The Safeway Container 
described were manufactured by the 
Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co., Sturgis 
Bay, Wis., and sold to the Safeway Con. 
tainer Corp., which leased them principally 
to steamship lines. 


Inventory Handling 


Sir: 

In the September issue of Distrmv- 
TION AGE appeared an article entitled 
“Mechanized Handling During Inven- 
tory.” Our Association, comprised of 
Bay area purchasing agents, publishes 
a magazine, Pacific Purchaser, and our 
Publication Committee, of which I am 
the chairman, is striving to present 
— of this nature to our member- 
ship. 

The purpose of this letter is to re- 

quest that you grant us permission to 
reprint the article. 
—R. F. Hendrick, Chairman, Publication 
Committee, Purchasing Agents Assn. of 
Northern California, Inc., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Chicago’s TM's 
Sir: 


We would like permission to repro 
duce the article, “Chicago’s TM’s Pro- 
mote Aircargo,” by Randall R. How- 
ard, on page 68 of the October Di- 
TRIBUTION AGE, and include it in the 
monthly publication of the 
Group, “Traffic Topics.” 

—Leonard Mongeon, Manager, Trafic 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
New York. 
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Beverages 
Sir: 

We are subscribers to Distrreuti0s 
Ace and read it with great interest 
However, we should be very glad 
get copies of some articles concerning 
the distribution and warehousing @ 
beverages and soft drinks. Our fim 
is the biggest mineral water industry 
in Scandinavia, but we should be glaé 
to study such details as distributio 


‘ and warehousing. 


—Apotekarnes Mineralvattens Aktiebolag 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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It is’ with simple faith that childhood looks ‘upon the Christmas Tree. To 
them it is the symbol of long-awaited gifts come true, of joy and happiness, ee 
of comforting protection in the arms of home and parents. The glowing eyes 4 
of childhood do not see the lonely rains, the biting snows, the scorching 
sun.or the howling gales endured by the tree as it spreads its roots in the 
struggle to survive. 


Well-chosen is this Christmas Tree as a symbol, not. only for childhood but 
for all mankind. For one thousand nine hundred and forty-seven years in 
ever-increasing numbers men and women have struggled and sacrificed that 


they might find peace, that outstretched hands clasp neighbors’ in friend- 


ship, that faith and honesty overcome deceit. This Christmas Season could* 


well mark the end of the hurricanes of war, the snows of famine and the 
parched heat of distrust. The way has been shown and the road is broad if, 
in Faith, we walk together. 


he. : Vanhattan. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


7th AVENUE and S2nd STREET, NEW. YORK 190 3Y..— CIRCLE 7-1700 
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ADT Protection for 





THE JOHN HANCOCK | BUILDING 


Plans for the new 26-story addition to the 
Home Office Building of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in Boston, 
include among its outstanding features the 
latest and most efficient types of protec- 
tion, including ADT Central Station Pro- 
tection Services. 

These services, which safeguard against 
fire, burglary and other special hazards, 
were selected because of their adaptability 
to buildings of this character and as a re- 
sult of the Company’s favorable experience 
with ADT Protection over many years. 

Among the services to be provided are: 
Automatic Fire and Smoke Control, which 
detects the presence of fire or smoke in 
air ducts and automatically closes dampers, 
shuts off fans, etc.; Manual Fire Alarm 
Service; Watchman’s Reporting Service; 
Phonetalarm (sound detection) for vault 
protection, and Emergency Police Call 
Service. 

Write for complete information regard- 
ing these and other ADT Services. 


Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT 
TELEGRAPH CO. 

155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Central Station Offices Located in all 
Principal Cities of the United States 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects and Engineers 
Turner Construction Company, Builders 


§ AD 
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AGAINST FIRE>-BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE 


ORGANIZATION 
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WAGES, INCOME 
and PROFITS 


...A Revealing Transportation Study 


Mr. Asher, with the help of New York University’s Public 
Utilities and Transportation Department, dissects the Department 
of Commerce’s recently-published study of national income, and 
reveals some arresting facts about the position of transportation 
in our national economy. 


HE common truism that 
[['sansportation is the second 

largest industry in the United 
States is based upon some very 
general statistical assumptions. It 
has been repeated so frequently 
and indiscriminately that it has 
become a mere formula entirely 
devoid of any qualified concep- 
tion as to the deeper meanings 
and intricate economic complexi- 
ties resulting from this uncon- 
tested but dubious fact. 

The recently published study of 
the national income by the De- 
partment of Commerce, widely 
heralded by economists and prac- 
tical businessmen alike, offers a 
welcome opportunity to re-ap- 
praise the position of the trans- 
portation industry as a whole, as 
well as of the individual compo- 
nents—the rail, air, highway and 
water carriers—of this not too 
happily united family within our 
national economy. The survey 
deals with many more subjects 
than just national income. The 
size and relative importance of 
the transportation industry can 
be measured by various yard- 
sticks. First in line, of course, 
is the yearly gross income. Not 
& bad method of measuring the 
the importance of an industry 
is the number of wage earners 
which it employs, the total of its 
expenses for wages-and salaries, 
the comparative level of these 
Wages and salaries, and last but 
not least the profits in dividends 
or other earnings produced by this 
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By FRANK E. ASHER, Ph.D. 


Traffic Manager, 
Schupper Motor Lines, Inc. and 
Instructor, Dept. of Public Utilities & 
Transportation, New York University 
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industry. We are fortunate that 
the report offers uniform informa- 
tion from 1929 to 1946. Its dry 
figures speak a very impressive, 
and occasionally even ominous, 
language for all who care to listen. 

True, as an over ten billion 
dollar service business, transpor- 
tation still occupies second place 
as a specified industry. (See Table 
2). It is second only to agriculture 
which yielded in the same year, 
1946, almost twice transporta- 
tion’s figure, or roughly 18.5 bil- 
lion dollars, Table 1, strongly con- 
densed summary for the year 1946, 
shows outstanding features. 


Table | 
National Income by Industrial 
Origins, 1946 


Millions 

of Dollars 
All Industries, total ........... 178,204 
Manufacturing ................ 47,653 
Wholesale & Retail Trade ...... 32,84! 
Government & Government Enter- 

RNS iow tiara wade veaek gan os 23,019 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries 18,549 
Ms or did « wp en’ 4 Bo eines 17,020 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 14,753 
Transportation ................ 10,202 
Contract Construction ... 6,063 
— & Public Utilities 4,747 
ee ee 3,118 
Rest of the World (Income from . 

foreign countries) .......... 239 


This grouping ranks transporta- 
tion as the number seven industry 
measured by its annual income. 
Of course, a slight regrouping of 
these leading components, and a 
trifle more accurate sub-division 
of the largest groups result in a 
radically different order. The 
wholesale and retail trades may 
be excluded as not being exactly 
an ‘“‘industry’’. It should also 
be borne in mind that these trades 
are composed of innumerable in- 
dividual units, the vast majority 
of them extremely small. The fact 
that government enterprises, fed- 
eral, state and local, comprise to- 
day such a large sector of our 
economy, may come as a shock 
to many of us who suspected this 
for quite some time, but who never 
saw it illustrated in such simple 
figures. We shall later show the 
growth of this industrial new- 
comer in our economy of ‘‘free 
enterprise.’’ ‘‘Services,’’ cus- 
tomarily considered as an indus- 
try closely related to transporta- 
tion, comprise such heterogeneous 
items as hotels, religious organ- 
izations, trade schools, legal and 
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medical professions. As a unit of 
statistical classification, it is sure- 
ly not comparable to the closely 
interrelated transportation indus- 
try. The same cannot be said with 
regard to finance, insurance and 
real estate, although the tri-parti- 
tion in these three large groups 
may be taken as an indication of 
their incongruous characteristics. 

The traditional method of re- 
lating transportation to other 
sectors of our economy is to com- 
pare its size with other clearly 
defined industries. Table 2 brings 
transportation almost on top of 
the list. 


Table 2 
National Income by Industrial 


Origins (Specific), 1946 
Millions 
of Dollars 

Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries 18,549 
Ne ee 10,202 
Contract Construction ......... 6,063 
lron & Steel & their products .. 5,878 
Food & Kindred Products ..... 5,560 
Communications & Public Utilities 4,747 
Machines (Except Electrical) . 4,467 
Textile & Mill Products ........ 3,942 
Chemicals & Allied Products a 3,213 
Apparel & other finished products 3,218 
ROR a eee 3,118 
Printing & Publishing ......... 2,602 
Electrical Machinery .......... 2,249 
Automobile & Automobile Equip- 
ee Sper rey ee 1,247 


Looking at this table, we find 
transportation in its traditional 
second place, substantially lead- 
ing the more homogeneous indus- 
tries, with which it is usually com- 
pared. It also proves again that 
statistics is an accurate, but some- 


It would be very intriguing t» 
pursue the trends of the propor. 
tional contribution of various jp. 
dustries to the national income 
over the last eighteen years (Table 


3). The relative stability of some 
industries during the years of de 
pression, the growing importanee 
of some branches at times of gen. 
eral prosperity, offer a fertile 
ground for the statistical analyst, 
with or without preconceived 
ideas. Focusing our interest o 
transportation, however, we notice, 
with regret, that its relative im. 
portance in producing national 
revenue has been reduced from 
7.51 percent in 1929 to 5.72 per. 
cent in 1946. This, incidentally, 
represents the lowest point in our 
graph so far. It may not bea 
coincidence that mining also shows 
a substantial relative reduction in 
its proportional income, consider. 
ing the close relationship between 
the products of mines and their 
transportation over the nation’s 
railroads. Communications and 
public utilities do not fare so well 
either ; their figures may reflect the 
relative stability of rates, if com- 
pared with highly variable and 
frequently skyrocketing prices for 
industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts. As an interesting sideline, 
we cannot resist the temptation to 
emphasize the constant growth of 
relative income from government 
enterprise, from 5.85 percent in 
1929 to 12.92 percent in 1946— 


times conveniently flexible, sci- | more than double. Still, the oppo- 
ence. nents of government activity in 
Table 3 


National Income by Industrial Origins (Selected Groups) 
{Total National Income=100) 


Government 
Agri- Contract Communi- & Gov- 
culture Con- Iron Food & cations & ernment 

Trans- Forestry & Manu- struc- &Steel Kindred Public Enter- 

portation Fisheries facturing tion Products Products Utilities Mining prises 

ee 7.51 9.16 22.20 4.23 3.41 2.47 3.29 2.40 5.85 
SE. saan 7.36 8.03 24.36 4.12 2.95 3.19 3.72 2.22 7.11 
Se sv easer 7.28 7.86 21.12 3.63 1.88 3.17 4.46 1.69 9.25 
aa 751 7.39 17.26 2.47 98 3.38 5.47 1.63 12.40 
BE NWigsd. nim & 6.47 8.90 19.11 1.86 1.72 3.37 5.05 1.67 13.51 
eee 6.84 7.34 22.47 2.13 2.23 3.29 4.52 2.41 12.95 
.. 2a 6.36 10.97 23.48 2.21 2.60 3.31 4.02 2.19 11.88 
a Jee 6.23 11.28 24.18 2.87 3.08 3.00 3.70 2.32 12.15 
OE biedicis 6.15 9.85 26.22 2.74 3.51 3.26 3.68 2.64 10.50 
eee 5.88 8.91 22.26 2.86 2.36 3.35 4.03 2.20 12.69 
. ae 6.26 8.44 24.73 3.11 3.11 3.14 3.95 2.21 11.79 
a Se 6.04 8.11 27.50 3.19 3.76 3.05 3.73 2.34 10.81 
oo nll ee 5.96 8.55 31.68 4.21 4.86 2.58 3.19 2.26 10.09 
1942 6.20 9.48 33.07 5.11 5.04 2.63 2.68 1.90 12.02 
1943 6.30 8.62 34.21 3.33 5.35 2.57 2.33 1.63 16.21 
BONE! sivines 6.14 8.38 32.78 2.26 4.92 2.74 2.20 1.63 18.86 
na eee 5.92 9.03 22.31 2.30 4.00 2.76 2.32 1.58 20.43 
DONE aieea ace 5.72 10.41 26.74 3.40 3.30 3.12 2.66 1.75 12.92 
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business may find some consola- 
tion in the realization that this 
figure represents a substantial de- 
cline from the all-time high of 
90.43 percent in the last year of 
the war in 1945. Incidentally, a 
nationalization of transportation 
(as a whole) would increase the 
existing government participation 
in our national income by not 
more than approximately one-half 
of the present revenue from gov- 
ernment agencies and enterprises 
—another little fact worthy of 
some serious thought. 

The simple statement that no 
other integrated sector of our econ- 
omy is as centrally regulated with 
regard to its wages and to the 
maximum level of its revenue as 
transportation, has been brought 
home to the American public very 
impressively during the most re- 
eent weeks of applied or granted 
increases in wages and rates. The 
margin of profits or losses and the 
level of prices and wages for an 
industry in which railroads take 
by far the largest slice, are de- 
termined almost entirely through 
two central governmental agencies, 
namely the panels under the Rail- 
way Labor Act and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Consid- 
ering further that wages, salary 
and related expenses represent 
51.9 percent (1946) of the rail- 
roads operating revenue, it will be 
instructive to give a close-up of 
the transportation industry as a 
distributor of pay envelopes and 
employer of millions of income- 
reporting individuals (Table 4). 


Table 4 
Wages and Salaries in Selected 
Industries 1946 

Millions 
of Dollars 
All Industries, total .......... 11,083 
Manufacturing ............ 36,358 

Government & Government Enter- 

EE RS ee ee 20,868 
Wholesale & Retail Trade ...... 19,679 
NN NS ac cgi te ign 9,778 
NS Se eee 8,370 
Iron & Steel & their products .. 4,699 
Contract Construction ........ 4,225 


It does not need any statistical 
Manipulation to recognize that 
there exists no other group in 
our industrial life with as leading 
an employer role as the transpor- 
tation industry, bearing in mind 
the centralization of its wage and 
price policy. The only competitor 
in this field of closely interrelated 
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Merry Christmas 


TZ jingling of bells and the bright red and green of holly announce 


the Christmas season for 1947. All over the world, parents will 
spend millions of dollars on gifts for their children, and men and women 
will buy their friends a mint’s worth of presents. And all these goods, 
of infinite variety, must pass through seemingly unrelated, but co- 
ordinated, distributive activities before they can be bought and placed 
under the Christmas tree. The distribution of Christmas goods is a 
tremendous task that begins at the end of the summer. And into the 
final brightly-wrapped and ribboned present under the tree go all the 
phases of distribution. The goods were warehoused after production, 
before being sent on their way. Then by rail or water or highway or 
air, they sped to their destinations. They were handled off box cars 
and planes by conveyors, fork trucks, cranes, on skids and pallets. They 
were carefully packed to prevent damage and attractively packaged to 
catch the eye and the heart. They were insured against damage. And, 
just in case anything should go wrong with Sonny’s new electric train 
(the one Dad plays with all the time), service and maintenance have 
their innings. Santa Claus and his reindeer perform yeoman work on 
Christmas Eve, but we doubt they'd ever finish if it weren’t for modern, 
streamlined distribution. 
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its employes, transportation oc- 
eupies approximately the same 
rank as measured by its yearly 
expense for wages (Table 5). 


Table 5 


Number of Full-Time Equivalent Em- 
ployes in Selected Industries 1946 
(Data in Thousands) 


entities is the government, which 
leads the field even before the 
wholesale and retail trades. The 
closest runner-up is the iron and 
steel industry with slightly more 
than half of transportation’s wage 
and salary check. The significance 
of these figures cannot be over- 
rated, And the close proximity 


of the transportation industry to All Industries, total ........... 47,147 
government enterprises, through Manufacturing ............+0.. 14,471 
; i ‘ ; Government & Government Enter- 
its centralized regulation of its SR Bi tree ald.» +6 haar 8,897 
wage policy, its system of pensions = Wholesale & Retail Trade ...... 8,227 
and retirements. is a rather im- Services beste teeeee eters enees 5,309 
‘ if Io occa nes sessncee 2,850 
pressive symptom. = a Iron & Steel & their products .. 1,749 
It is of course not surprising Contract Construction ......... 4,637 


that, measured by the number of (Continued on Page 66) 
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Streamline Your Receiving 


The author suggests the use of the monorail for receiving freight. . . . 
In retail establishments, a single track on the ceiling would transport 
flats of merchandise from the truck tailgate through the receiving de- 
partment, price-marking station and stock room to the selling floor. 


ECHANICAL econvey- 
or systems are receiving 
a lot of attention from a 


number of progressive retail stores. 
They plan to handle the incoming 
freight on combinations of power 
conveyors of different types. Not 
stopping here, some stores plan to 
do their unpacking and _ price- 
marking on the same type of equip- 
ment. Merchandise will never lie 
on the floor from the time it ar- 
rives at the receiving platform un- 
til it goes into the stock rooms. 
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By JACK MOSS 


Johnson, Moss, Sabatino 


The fact that these stores have 
already spent thousands of dollars 
on this equipment—have contract- 
ed for thousands of dollars more— 
shows that they know the amount 
of labor payroll that is going into 
the handling of goods in these 
backstage departments. The cost 
of labor is specimen No. 1 under 
retailing’s microscope. Wasted 
manpower must be curbed. Expert 
estimates show that in industry 22 
percent of the labor payroll goes 
to handling. What must the per- 


centage be in department stores? 
Reliable studies have been made 
in the price-marking end of retail- 
ing by qualified consultants. James 
Hauser states that ‘‘under normal 
supervision in most stores mark- 
ers ‘will spend from 15 to 30 per- 
cent of their payroll time in hand- 
ling merchandise marked before, 
during and after handling.”’ 
Much knowledge will come from 
installations in the stores using 
the continuous conveyor systems. 
Only through such positive action 
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will progress be made. The ques- 
tiga that the writer wants to toss 
into the handling hopper is ‘‘ Why 
not a monorail system to handle 
the merchandise from the time of 
arrival until it is properly price- 
marked and in stock?’’ The job 
can be done. It remains only for 
some enterprising retailer to apply 
proven, industrial monorail prin- 
ciples to this problem. 


What is monorail? Monorail is 
simply an overhead system of ma- 
terials handling which consists of 
a single rail (quite similar to or- 
dinary railroad track) on which 
trolleys run. These trolleys sup- 
port racks or trays designed for 
the goods being handled. Mono- 4 eee ya 
rail can turn a right angle corner jae A on PBecon 
or make wide sweeping curves. It Note the narrow 
ean easily move from level to level. cide space. 
It can handle loads up to several 
tons with ease and just as easily 
transport a delicate tray of glass- 
ware or toilet articles. (The chief 
objection may be the fact that 
stockboys may playfully ‘‘ride the 
we “ Photos, Courtesy 
rails’’ as they do garment racks Lenten Mudie 
now.) Since monorail is suspended Co. 
from the ceiling, smooth floors are 
not necessary. There are no jars 
from the rails as they are per-_ 
fectly smooth. In addition to re- 
claiming air space, aisles can be 
narrower since the trolleys must 
follow ‘their tracks. Production These might be re- 
ean be streamlined because layout tailers flats. Note 
is based on a straight-line flow of vo pe Aled ne 
goods. Maintenance on monorail rubber bumpers. 
is negligible. There are no 
“strings’’ on the ceiling to jam 


Ef 


‘ Goods needn't be dropped to the street or rehandled 
One pottery manufacturer uses this type of rack in an when received. Special monorail flats designed for 
industry where breakage is very important. There is no the type of goods to be handled will receive them 
limit to the variety of containers which may be used. and transport them to their correct destination. 
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floor-type casters. Monorail is rel- 
atively inexpensive. 

In industry, monorail has paid 
for itself over and over. Although 
automatic motor driven equipment 
is available the writer feels that 
this more expensive type of mono- 
rail is not necessary in department 
stores. This is because of the un- 
even flow of goods. It is the un- 
even nature of this flow that makes 
the writer feel that monorail may 
prove a better answer for retailing 
than continuous motor driven con- 
veyors. Although the rails are 
fixed they can be easily moved. As 
many sections of the original 
equipment as are required can be 
used in the revised plan. In many 
instances changing power conveyor 
equipment designed for the instal- 
lation is not too easy. Let’s ex- 
amine the several phases of our 
retailing problem and see how 
monorail might handle the job. 

InBouND-Dock ReEcervine. The 
first problem in retail receiving is 
to get the merchandise onto some- 
thing that will move. Most retail 


traffic managers agree that the 
wasteful practice of putting goods 
on the floor and rehandling it on 
and off elevators must be elimin- 


ated. One of the best answers so 
far is the use of skids (either semi- 
live or dead) handled by jacks or 











JACK MOSS, over 14 years in businesses 
engaged in distribution, is a writer and 
an inventor of systems and methods of dis- 
tributive equipment. He spent nine years 
as general traffic manager of Kobacker 
Stores, Inc., Columbus, four years as 
superintendent of transportation, Strouss- 
Hirshberg's, the largest volume department 
store in Youngstown, and a little over a 


year as manager, research and planning ~ 


department, Monarch Marking System Co., 
Dayton. He has been a member of the 
traffic committee, Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce, director of traffic group, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn., chairman 
Research and Standards Committee, Na- 
tional Office Management Assn., Dayton, 
and is the author of "“Merchant-izing the 
Receiving Department." He is now in 
business for himself. 
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lift trucks. With monorail a sec- 
tion of rail could run parallel to 
the tailgate of the truck. Sus- 
pended from the rail (probably 
by means of two trolleys) would 
be a flat carrier which could be 
the same size as the present skid. 
(These sizes would be determined 
by the size of the elevator.) The 
monorail would run at the tailgate 
height of the truck and close to it. 
Freight would be loaded from the 
truck to the monorail flat. In most 
eases the unloading can be handled 
by the truck driver. If desired 
the present skids could be used 
and simply placed on the monorail 
flat; or a grapple could be made 
to suspend the skids from the 
monorail trolley. 


Those stores which do not have 
docks to which trucks may back 
up will find monorail especially 
helpful. There are many stores of 
this type where freight must be 
dumped on the sidewalk. A per- 
manent section of rail can be pro- 
jected from the building; or a 
swinging jib section can be in- 
stalled over the sidewalk. The 
monorail flat would be at the 
truck’s tailgate level and the 
freight would not have to be 
dropped to the street and re- 
handled. The only time that the 
sidewalk would be obstructed 
would be while the flats crossed 
the sidewalk. This would take less 
time than trucking the cases across 
the same walk. The freight would 
be placed on the flats just as if 
there were a dock. Many stores 
find that road trailers are too large 
to get into their covered unloading 
area. In this case an added section 
of monorail track could bring the 
freight in from the street to the 
dock. 

Let’s assume that the freight is 
now unloaded on the monorail 
flat. It can either be written up 
(receiving record made) at this 
point or in the receiving depart- 
ment itself. The flat is easily 
guided over to the freight elevator. 
No jacks are needed. No power 
needs to be turned on. In fact 
one man can easily push 3 or 4 of 
these loaded pieces of equipment. 

VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION. If 
the receiving department is on the 
same floor as the receiving dock 
the monorail track could run 


directly to the receiving depax 
ment. Those stores that have) 
drag or push heavy skids long @ 
tances along narrow passagewa} 
will appreciate how monorail ¢ 
relieve this back-breaking labor,” 

For getting the goods upstain 
the freight elevator would 
equipped with one or more seg 
tions of monorail track. When ff 
elevator cab arrives at the reeceiy 
ing platform these rails would lim 
up with the platform rail. §é 
leveling elevators would guaranté 
that the two sections of mon 
track would be in perfect alig 
ment. The flats would be guided 
into the elevator which would th 
raise them to the floor where the 
receiving department is located 
On this floor the flats would be 
guided off onto other monorail 
tracks. By using monorail the 
problem of keeping the elevator 
running and not using it for stor- 
age can be solved. Loading and 
unloading would be very fast and 
easy. No freight would be on the 
elevator floor. 


First HANDLING IN REcEIVING | 


DEPARTMENT. When the flats come 
off the elevator they would bef 
guided to one of a number of spur § 
tracks in the receiving department, 
The unpackers would work at & 
given spot on this track. A dis 
patcher would decide which track 
to place the new flats on (depend 
ing on the amount of work already 
on each track). Keen department 
store minds will see at this poim 
the possibilities of sorting by mel 
chandising or departmental diy 
sions. This is easily done. Ho 
ever, we want this to be a streal 
lined operation where the ordert 
are all pre-retailed. It is the 
fore not necessary to break dow! 
the shipments by departments. 
shipments are simply unpacked if 
the order of their arrival. Ea 
down trip of the elevator wou 
handle empty flats. It might « 
handle empty cases, salvage paper 
as well as outgoing shipments # 
vendors or to the warehouse, 
on the same flats. 

Some industrial engineers sug 
gest the unpacking of goods ju 
as it arrives, without sorting int® 
departments. Those stores whit 
leave the freight on skids. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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The ‘‘WHY’’ of FIRES! 


For too long, says Cary Hutson, assistant chief engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, has carelessness been 


called the chief cause of fire losses 


Negligence, lack of 


knowledge, and lack of adequate fire protective equipment are 
the biggest offenders in our annual 500 million dollar fire bill. 


By G. W. CRAIGIE 


Associate Editor 


HE Hotel Winecoff in At- 
| lanta, Ga., burned on Dec. 
7, 1946. The next morning 
the fire chiefs and the insurance 
engineers went through the 
charred ruins. Newspaper repre- 
sentatives, barred from the grisly 
tour, waited impatiently. When 
the men returned, the reporters 
clustered about them, 
‘“What started it?’’ they asked. 
‘‘ What was the cause of the fire?’’ 


One of the insurance engineers 
looked up a little wearily. ‘‘ What 
are you people interested in,’’ he 
asked them, ‘‘what started the 





fire or what killed 119 people? No- 
body knows what started the fire 
and nobody cares. What you want 
to know is what caused the people 
to be killed. The deaths were 
caused by the fact that this hotel 
was built with an open stairway 
connecting the floors. The poison 
gases, flames and heated air swept 
up this flueway, entered the rooms 
and killed the occupants. And 
never mind the absence of fire 
escapes—even if there had been 
escapes, no one could have made 
it through the hall to them.’’ 
(Continued on Page 70) 








1. "Keep in a dry place" can be mean- 
ingless to Spanish-speaking longshoremen. 
There is no substitute for proper prepara- 
tion at the start. 


2. This is not a supermarket, but "lost'’ 
merchandise accumulated at Manila with all 
trace of addressee lost, due to inadequate 
packing. 


3. The “pretty” boxes that leave a plant 
or warehouse may look entirely different 
upon arrival at destination. 


Instructional programs, while 
of benefit to the shipper seek- 
ing to improve his packing 
techniques, are in themselves 
usually inadequate to over- 
come faulty practices . . . In- 
spection and analysis of the 
effect of actual shipment on 
various types of containers are 
necessary to break down in- 
ertia and effect changes. 
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By CHARLES L. 


available means of improving 

one’s packing and shipping 
standards is the device most fre- 
quently overlooked. Reams of in- 
structional materials are dissem- 
inated by shipping agencies, con- 
tainer manufacturers, underwrit- 
ers and government sources. In 
fact, it would be difficult for any- 
one concerned with eliminating 
shipping errors not to be exposed 
constantly to opportunities for ac- 
quiring technical knowledge in the 
field of packing and crating. But 
text alone is insufficient. 

Business periodicals collectively 
are relentless in their barrage of 
propaganda for better and still 
better packing and crating. In- 
structional films are available for 
showing to groups of workers. 
Training programs exist. Packing 
exhibitions and expositions are in- 
exhaustible sources for keeping 
abreast of new techniques. Good 
as all of these are, there is yet a 
simpler and more direct means for 
elevating packing skills. 

Packers, being human, are crea- 
tures of habit. More often than 
not, it takes more than an ex- 
planation in words or the revela- 
tion of pictures and charts to re- 
place a set idea or practice with a 
new one. How often does it hap- 
pen that one executive, a traffic 
manager, let us say, reads an arti- 
ele which contains what he thinks 
is a useful idea in packing and 
sends the story on to the packing 
and shipping foremen, the produc- 
tion manager and whoever else he 
thinks could benefit from the sug- 
gestion? The article is read by 
all to whom it is routed, perhaps 
the idea is concurred in, but some- 
how the integration of the idea 
to their own activity is never done. 

There is, however, an ever-pres- 
ent opportunity for healthy 
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Pevaisdie the most readily 


PRACTICABLE 
PACKING PROGRAM 


erowth and progress of new ideas 
in cargo preparation. It is through 
tangible comparisons and _ dis- 
eussions held on the packing or 
shipping room floor every time 
there is an incoming package, case, 
wrap, box or style of preparation 
that is sufficiently different to 
merit such informal study. It is 
surprising how with a vivid ex- 
ample in front of one, mental re- 
sistance and natural human leth- 
argy to absorbing a new concep- 
tion of action is quickly overcome. 

Let us see how very simply this 
works. An organization shipping 
a uniform type of product has 
been ‘‘married’’ to a certain style 
wooden container over a long 
period of years. Shipping claims 
and field reports, however, indi- 
eate this shipping unit is subject 
to failure in a small but steady 
percentage of handlings. The 
production department had always 
dismissed this experience as in- 
stances of ‘‘rough handling in 
transit’? and an inevitable accom- 
paniment to being in business. 

For the production manager or 
packing foreman to read of other 
styles and construction of boxes 
which may have more endurance 
capacity would likely be futile, 
since the habit of years is too 
strong to erase by piles of inani- 
mate type matter and diagrams. 
But suppose someone says, ‘‘Joe, 
the building superintendent is 
getting in some cases of paint 
which are in a type of wooden 
ease I want you to see. The lumber 
is only about half as heavy as ours, 
yet it is holding securely twice the 
weight of our boxes. Perhaps they 
have a trick in construction we 
ean adopt.’’ That is injecting 
some real action towards effecting 
an improvement. 

All day long the average indus- 
try is receiving incoming freight 





SAPERSTEIN, Packaging Consultant 


and merchandise from a wide va- 
riety of sources—a regular pano- 
rama of all types of packing tech- 
niques and methods. Usually, 
these are disbursed immediately to 
stock room or the department 
ordering. A wise plan for the man 
interested in good packing is oc- 
casionally to browse through the 
receiving activity and observe 
what the other fellow is doing. 

‘‘Why is this box a good onef 
that one not so good as ours? here 
is one getting by with fibre-board 
where we always thought wood! 
was necessary.’’ Look at methods. 
of inside wrapping, at bracing, at. 
cushioning, at achievements in 
making shipping units airtight, or- 
controlling deterioration and cor- 
rosion. Right in one’s own plant 
is it possible to grow in packing 
knowledge if one adopts the in- 
quisitive, scientific mind econcern- 
ing everything which is done by 
others in preparing for shipment. 

In addition to the receiving 
room, observation of competitive 
packing and preparation should 
be a part of whatever comparison 
shopping and testing is going on. 
Almost every industry supplying 
goods for distribution today must 
keep abreast of the product or of- 
ferings of others in similar trade. 
The food packer brings in cases: 
of goods from all brands compet- 
ing for the same market to test 
and compare quality. The house- 
hold appliance manufacturer con- 
stantly is securing from his dealers: 
and distributors competitive items 
to study their advantages and dis- 
advantages. Automobile research 
men know the good and bad point 
of their entire field. So too, with 
hosiery, garden hoses, upholstered 
furniture, and many other. prod- 
ucts. 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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UCH has been said and 
M written about cutting dis- 

tribution cost, but little 
progress has been made in this 
direction by top management. The 
fog that envelops the problem is 
the big reason. Distribution has so 
many variables and intangibles 
woven into its make-up that the 
men at the helm cannot get per- 
spective and therefore can do little 
about it. In some organizations, 
executives have been unsuccessful 
in their attempts to cost distribu- 
tion because they lacked concep- 
tion of its scope and the main fac- 
tors in operation. Bad visibility 
will ‘‘gum up’’ achievement in 
any endeavor, and so, to provide 
a workable program, we offer these 
fourteen points that management 
should consider when costing dis- 
tribution. 

1. Production men use standard 
costs built up over the years from 
experience figures, time and mo- 
tion studies and test runs, and 
they use these standards as guides 
to current performance. A manage- 
ment starting to cost distribution 
has no standards against which to 
check the figures resulting from 
current handling and marketing 
operation, and recording the costs 
is only the mechanical part of the 
job. The figures are of limited 
value unless management can de- 
termine whether the costs are high, 
low or average, and this informa- 
tion is obtainable only by means 
of a measuring device, a yard- 
stick built up by accumulating a 
backlog of functional costs on dis- 
tribution. Because distribution 
costs will vary from period to 
period, experience figures are like- 
ly to be of little value until a cost- 
ing system has been in operation 
a year. So management must have 
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DISTRIBUTION 


In this article, Mr. Merish discusses some of the problems of dis- 

tribution costing from the top management viewpoint fo facilitate 

staff conferences to control the overall cost of distribution . . . 

Here are some suggestions that should be considered in a costing 
program. 


patience. As on production, ex- 
perience figures for use as com- 
parative yardsticks are essential 
to adequate cost analysis on dis- 
tribution, but these historical fig- 
ures are obtainable only by ac- 
cumulating the data over a period 
of time within the organization, 


not outside of it, because distri- 
bution cost will differ with man. 
agerial efficiency, the type of ter- 
ritory, type of customers, products 
sold and distributive methods 
used, and these factors vary with 
a business. Installing an adequate 
and effective system for costing 





A CHECK LIST for top management 
to facilitate staff conferences on the 


best approach to some of the prob- 
lems of DISTRIBUTION COSTING. 


STUDIED? 


1. SHOULD EXTERNAL DISTRIBUTION COSTS BE 


MANAGEMENT QUIZ 





YES NO 























. . » Internal costs are under management's control because 
management incurs and records these costs . . . However, 
external costs, incurred by outside distributive agencies also 
affect the overall cost of distribution and product cost and 
should be considered. 


2. IS DISTRIBUTION COSTING DONE AT COST 
SOURCE? 


. . » Costing should be done at the cost source by department 
heads concerned . . . and not in the front office. The front 
office job is only to record and tabulate. 


3. IS UNIT COST THE MOST PRACTICABLE AP- 
PROACH? 


. . « Under the unit cost system, costs are totaled and then 
divided by the number of units handled to get cost per unit. 
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COSTING 


By FRED MERISH, Special 


distribution can’t be done over- 
night, although, to listen to some 
economists, one would think so. 

2. A management must differ- 
entiate between internal costs and 
external costs, the former under 
its control because it incurs the 
costs and records them, the latter 


not under a management’s control 
because it does not incur the costs 
nor record them. For example, 
when a manufacturer sells a 
wholesaler, the manufacturer’s 
controllable distribution costs 
stop with this transfer and the 
wholesaler takes over and incurs 





4, WILL FUNCTIONAL COSTING GIVE MAXI- 


MUM COST CONTROL? 


...A function is a step in production or distribution .. . 
Handling. 2. Packing 
and shipping. 3. Company warehousing. 4. Public warehousing. 
5. Transportation by company or outside carrier. 6. Marketing. 


Functions in distribution comprise: |. 


5. SHOULD COSTS BE COMPUTED FOR EACH 
PRODUCT IN EACH TERRITORY, FOR EACH 


SALES METHOD, ETC.? 


... If a producer sells five products costing total volume 
will be of limited value because costs may be higher on some 


products than on others. 


6. IS SALES VOLUME STUDIED IN RELATION TO 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS? 


. « « Standards should be set up at various volume levels 


where standard costs differ with output. 


7, ARE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


DIFFERENTIATED? 


. . « Where does production end and distribution start? In 
many plants, the line of demarcation is not clearly defined 
... An arbitrary line, which is adhered to, is better than no 


line at all. 


8. ARE INDIRECT DISTRIBUTION COSTS CON- 


SIDERED? 


. . « Costing direct distribution expense, like costing direct 
production expense, is not difficult but the allocation of in- 


direct distribution costs has its problems. 
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Correspondent 


the subsequent costs until the re- 
tailer takes over, then the costs 
are his baby until the consumer 
buys. 

Having no supervision over the 
wholesaler’s or retailer’s distribu- 
tion cost, a manufacturer cannot 
cut them by direct action although 
he may take steps indirectly to re- 
duce this external cost by giving 
counsel on better sales promotion, 
better routing of deliveries, better 
advertising presentation. Right 
here is a complicated condition 
that needs study. The manufac- 
turer can cost his distribution per 
product but this figure is of limited 
value in cutting distribution cost 
to the consumer because the ex- 
ternal costs incurred by other dis- 
tributive agents must be added to 
get the overall cost of distribution 
on a product. How to collate all 
the distribution costs from raw 
materials to consumer when these 
figures are recorded on the books 
of different organizations, often 
in different industries, poses a 
problem which some think can be 
solved only with an Institution 
of Distribution functioning as a 
bureau of analysis on a national 
basis. A management can effect 
economies working alone, but it is 
hardly likely that these economies 
will be passed to the consumer un- 
less some agency with a system for 
gathering the overall costs will 
analyze them by industry, line or 
product, and advise businessmen 
with regard to the most economical 
method of getting goods to the 
consumer. 

3. Costing systems differ from 
financial accounts, which record 
straight income and outgo so that 
bills can be paid and profits cal- 
culated. Forms for financial ac- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Fitting the Truck to the Job 


A large proportion of motor truck applications are 
based on practically no consideration of the work 
to be done .. . An engineering approach is neces- 


sary if vehicles are to fit operating needs. 





gineering profession that all 
of the component units in a 
motor truck are developed with a 
certain life expectancy for a given 
condition of load and operation. 
A violation of these conditions in 
terms of excessive loads with much 
higher stresses than the original 
design contemplated brings about 
premature wear, early failure and 
a much shorter life expectancy for 
all of the component units. This 
results in high costs brought about 
by the frequency of replacement 
~ parts required to put the truck 
back into operation. These costs 
are invariably all out of propor- 
tion to the investment in the truck 
and the performance which is 
rendered in terms of work accom- 
plished. 

When you think that there are 
2.7 million truck owners operating 
5 million motor trucks, you can 
readily recognize the tremendous 
problem that confronts the indus- 
try. The majority of these owners 
know very little about trucks. In 
fact, the truck is simply a neces- 


T IS well known in the en- 


Part of an address before the National 
West Coast Transportation & Maintenance 
yer Soc. of Automotive Engrs., Los 
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sity to perform certain functions 
of their business. They are de- 
pendent on the truck representa- 
tive selling the motor truck to 
offer them a vehicle that fits their 
work, 

The first problem is a recogni- 
tion on the part of both the 
operators and the manufacturer, 
through its representatives, that 
there is a great responsibility in 
seeing that a motor truck is prop- 
erly applied to the work for which 
it is sold. 

A modern truck is a very eompli- 
eated machine. It is built to pro- 
duce work for revenue or for its 
contribution to the success of in- 
dustry. Its success is dependent 
on that work being produced at a 
minimum of cost. This same truck 
must face all sorts of variables in 
its operating conditions. Tempera- 
tures will vary from 110 deg. above 
Fahrenheit to 30 deg. below. Oper- 
ating speeds will vary from slow 
speed in traffic to 50 to 60 miles 
on the highway. Terrain will vary 
from sea level to 5,000 to 6,000 ft. 
Grades will be from short rolling 
type of terrain to grades eight to 
ten miles in length. Road condi- 
tions might be good pavement or 





By J. NEVIN BAUMAN 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
The White Motor Co. 
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rough cobblestone streets or dirt 
roads in operations off the high- 
way, in mines and excavations. 
Loading conditions will vary from 
the uniform load, concentrated 
peak loads, to steam shovel drops 
of considerable height. 

This is all to point out that a 
motor truck in addition to being a 
machine of work must face many 
variations in the conditions under 
which it operates. This compari- 
son certainly must show very clear- 
ly that a motor truck must be en- 
titled to consideration in its ap- 
plication for the job it is to per- 
form. 

In order to do this job we must 
first of all follow a plan that recog- 
nizes all the elements that enter 
into the application of a motor 
truck. These have been divided 
into eight steps or procedures ar- 
ranged in the order in which they 
should be considered and which 
when complete will answer all the 
questions of truck application. 
These procedures are as follows: 


1. Determination of the work 
that the truck is going to 
be required to do. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Mr. Kruckman predicts that Congress will 
discuss the National Defense Act with re- 
gard to War Department plans for an or- 
ganized reserve work corps in production 
and distribution. Already a construction 
reserve is forming, and others have been 

established. 


ONGRESS will unquestion- 
+ ably discuss the new appli- 

eation of the authority in 
the National Defense Act which 
empowers the War Department to 
establish a workers’ military or- 
ganization in the organized re- 
serves. The program that is in 
the course of active development 
will bring workers in all industries 
under some form of military dis- 
cipline. As the act was originally 
formulated in 1920 it provided for 
four months’ compulsory service. 
This clause was eliminated by Con- 
gress, and it was left to citizens 
to volunteer for organized reserve 
service. Under prevailing condi- 
tions of increasing international 
strains, it is not improbable that 
Congress may be asked to supply 
some legislation which will bestow 
moderate compulsory powers. This 
legislation may be provided in the 
Universal Military Training Act, 
if and when it is enacted; or it 
may be included in other legisla- 
tion needed by the National De- 
fense Department. The desire for 
the authority to establish a disci- 
plined work army obviously flows 
from the conviction among the 
military that the next war will be 
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Organizing 
A WAR RESERVE 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


what they call a total war, a war 
aimed at relative annihilation, 
which is expected to require in 
some sense the active participation 
of every ablebodied person of the 
nation, 

The use of the authority in the 
National Defense Act to establish 
a volunteer work army under mil- 
itary discipline is not entirely new. 
In the past two wars an effort was 
made to place some railroad work- 
ers in the organized reserves. 
Units were organized in the south. 
In a half-hearted way efforts were 
made to organize other work units 
in seattered locations. But ap- 
parently the momentum was insuf- 
ficient. Americans were not con- 
scious of any threat of direct at- 
tack. The political hazards in 
stirring up the labor unions appar- 
ently were considered greater than 
the immediate benefits. The most 
successful approach to the disci- 
plined work army was achieved in 
the establishment of the Sea. Bees 
in the navy, a construction corps 
that attained much fame, and is 
eredited with highly successful 
work in all theaters of the last war. 
The navy, incidentally, is one up 
on the army in its organized re- 


serve powers. It may call its 
worker reserves for a limited ac- 
tive duty, and may give them in- 
active pay. The army has not 
been able to make its organized 
reserve appeal sufficiently for Con- 
gress to supply trends for inactive 
pay. 

The organized reserve program 
as it is now developing applies 
actively to the industries embraced 
by distribution. An effort is al- 
ready under way to arouse interest 
among all classes of workers in 
transportation, including railroad 
men, truckers, terminal workers, 
civilian aircraft workers of all de- 
scriptions, bus employes, and in, 
land water transport men. The 
army also is much interested in 
securing the certainty of organized 
service from the workers in the 
materials handling industry. Pack- 
aging in all its phases was one of 
the army’s great problems in the 
war, and it seeks to avoid many 
bottlenecks and delays by estab- 
lishing a well-integrated force of 
workers in this branch of the econ- 
omy. Warehousing is obviously 
one of the urgent problems in time 
of war, and is expected to be a 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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adequate and _ economical 
refrigeration for the nation’s 
stores of food is basically techno- 
logical. Technical demonstration 


[ue steady progress toward 


usually leads the way, industrial 


adaptation follows, and consumer 
approval stabilizes the practice. 
Despite the progress of the past, 
there is still much to be learned 
about temperature effects on 
perishables—still a great deal to 
be learned about the relationship 
of temperatures and humidities to 
nutritive qualities and attractive- 
ness of foods. 

The public has always accepted 
the storage and preservation of 
foods as necessary and economical. 
The idea, however, that most foods 
are best when ‘‘plucked and eaten 
fresh from nature’’ prevails, will 
eontinue to prevail, and will set 
the standard of highest accept- 
ability. Refrigeration, including 








freezing, of all methods can come 
nearest to meeting that standard. 
Further, refrigeration offers op- 
portunity for waste-saving and for 
new kinds of processed foods. 

Most cold storage men, whether 
they handle many or few commo- 
dities, are constantly acquiring 
and using new knowledge on the 
behavior of food products under 
refrigeration. For each commodity 
they are looking for specific infor- 
mation. Here are some of the types 
of data they find valuable: 

1. Best temperature or tem- 
perature range for storage. 
The optimum temperature is 
not always the lowest possible, 
either above freezing or be- 
low. In fact, some optimum 
temperatures are very narrow 
in range. Cost of refrigera- 
tion in power requirement and 
in facilities increases rapidly 
below zero F., and must be 




















RESEARCH AIDS 


The information contained in this article on cold-storage po- 
tentials has been supplied by the Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, under the directorship of H. C. Diehl. The Foundation has 
been sponsoring and aiding commodity refrigeration research dur- 
ing the past three and a half years. Twenty-five projects in well 
qualified research institutions have been helped thus far—one of 
the most recently established is an investigation of possible new 
uses for refrigeration at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Another major activity has been regional training conferences for 
refrigerating plant personnel. Five such meetings have been held 
with the attendance exceeding 350 plant men. 











considered. 

2. Best humidity for a 
given eommodity, particularly 
those exposed or ineffectively 
packaged and stored at tem- 
peratures above freezing, 
Humidity at temperatures be- 
low freezing is not now meas- 
urable satisfactorily by any 
readily usable method. At the 
same time, loss of moisture 
from frozen goods is a con- 
stant hazard and may be @& 
source of trouble. It is the 
storage man’s job to provide 
the most appropriate humid- 
ity. 

3. Relationship of eommodi- 
ties to other environmental 
factors, such as chemical and 
biological composition of the 
atmosphere—in other words, 
odors, gases and microbes. The 
storage man packs hundreds 
of tons into single rooms, and 
the atmosphere and environ- 
ment generally must be under 
sanitary and hygienic control. 

4. Factors in the previous 
history or the composition of 
a commodity that may affect 
its behavior during storage. 
Soils, feeds, diseases, handling 
practices, maturity, spray 
treatments, preservative 
treatments, and processing 
treatments are all factors that 
may affect the keeping quality 
of a product. 

5. Condition of the com- 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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STORAGE DEVELOPMENTS 


The public always has accepted the storage and preservation of 
food as necessary and economical, but the idea that foods are 
best when “‘plucked and eaten fresh from nature”’ continues to 
set the standard of highest acceptability . . . Accelerating re- 
search in this field is revealing more and more important in- 
formation on the relationship of temperatures and humidities to 
nutritive qualities and the attractiveness of foods. 


By R. T. PRESCOTT 


Assistant to Director 
The Refrigeration Research Foundation 


Thousands of boxed apples in the Chicago plant of the United States Cold Storage Corp. 
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International Harvester’s new training program, now being executed in 
cooperation with the University of Chicago, has the following objectives: 


Training the new sales personnel necessitated by company plans to in- 
crease production and distribution of automotive, refrigeration and farm 
machinery equipment. 


Nationwide courses for dealers and distributors, to enable them to give 


better customer service and fo increase sales. 


Training at the managerial level for supervisory employes. 


Off-hour training in diversified subjects. 











BOUT 18 months ago the 
A management of Interna- 

tional Harvester Co. with 
Chicago headquarters announced 
that its new postwar program for 
the training of company personnel 
would include a number of basic 
changes from its previous methods. 
And in a more recent report the 
company stated that its new train- 
ing program already had achieved 
encouraging results and also had 
resulted in some novel and unex- 
pected developments. 

One of these developments is a 
new method of coordinating edu- 
eational activities. This method, 
perhaps unique in industry, now 
is being carried on with the co- 
operation of a large university. 
Another development is an in- 
creasing demand from IHC su- 
pervisory personnel, in both sales 
and manufacturing, for many new 
management educational courses 
never before undertaken. A third 
new trend is the receipt of scores 
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of applications from non-company 
employes who would like to attend 
IHC training classes. A fourth 
trend is a steadily growing inter- 
est in off-duty evening educational 
and recreational classes by IHC 
workers, and also by their families. 

Of course, one of the primary 
motives prompting IHC to step 
up its postwar training program 
is the benefits to accrue to the com- 
pany’s sales department staff. 
This staff is to be increased as part 
of a plan to. increase the sales 
volume of manufactured automo- 
tive vehicles, refrigeration and 
farm machinery. Because of its 
many years of production experi- 
ence IHC has developed a high 
degree of ‘‘know-how’’ in manu- 
facturing. But management 
doubted that it had developed 
equal ‘‘know-how’’ in distribu- 
tion? 

The first step in this program 
was to formulate a new postwar 
‘‘attitude toward education and 


training.’’ This attitude has been 
summarized by A. C. Seyfarth, 
IHC Director of Education, as “a 
new awareness’’ of the need for 
adult education. 

‘‘The industrial problems of to 
day,’’ he states ‘‘are only a part 
of a much larger national prob 
lem. Today, for every youngster 
in school there are three adults 
out of school who could benefit 
from further education. Fifty- 
eight millions of these adults are 
gainfully employed. That is why 
industry has a stake in adult edu- 
cation, whether it is aware of it 
or not. 

‘‘Industry’s signal advantage,” 
he adds, ‘‘is that it can tie work- 
ing and learning together. Work 
ean become education’s big 
brother, not its bitter enemy. The 
industrial worker will want to 
learn if he sees that continuing 
education has a bearing on his job 
his community life, and his well- 
being. Skills developed by educa- 
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tion and training in industry de- 
termine how well that employe 
ean earn his living .. . Truly, in 
a national program for more adult 
education, industry’s opportunity 
looms so large, and can be so effec- 
tive, that it must be regarded as 
a social responsibility.”’ 

In following up this stated new 
postwar ‘‘attitude’’ toward edu- 
cation and training, the company 
centralized the administration of 
its entire program in education 
and training in a new staff unit 
under the direction of its vice 


president of industrial relations. 
When the personnel of the new 
being 


education staff was con- 











Above: Harvester's Central School is 
equipped to take care of 150 students. 
Here an introductory class of sales people 
get their first introduction to what lies 
ahead in the next four weeks. 


Right: In the library at Harvester's Cen- 
tral School representatives of six classes re- 
view the training they have received and 
make a report to the school. 
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By RANDALL R. HOWARD, Special Correspondent 


sidered, it was proposed by Fowler 
McCormick, chairman of the board 
of directors, that it should include 
members who could contribute 
three types of experience—indus- 
trial, university, and military. 
Company personnel experienced 
in the fields of industry and the 
military were easily found. To get 
a top-notch educational staff mem- 
ber, University of Chicago officials 
were approached. But they imme- 
diately suggested that if the com- 
pany should permanently employ 
a university-trained educator, he 
soon might become ‘‘a confirmed 
company man and lose touch with 
educational progress.”’ 
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Then was developed the alter- 
nate plan which is a pioneering 
step for International Harvester 
and perhaps a pioneering step in 
industry. The basis of the plan is 
a five-year contract arrangement 
whereby the University of Chicago 
is being paid 25 thousand dollars 
annually to provide the company 
with continuing research and ser- 
vice, through selected personnel 
from its entire staff which will 
bring to the company ‘‘the best 
in current educational thinking 
and practice.’’ 


The practical working-out of 
this unique coordinated program 
in educational training is well il- 
lustrated by the company’s Chi- 
eago Central School for Harvester 
Personnel, in operation since April 
1946. The school is in a three- 
story building taken over from 
wartime use by the navy and con- 
veniently located on Chicago’s 
near North Side. The building will 
accommodate 200 students, but the 
company considers it large enough 
for only temporary use, because 
of its steadily increasing training 
demands. As of a recent date, the 
school had a total of 3,029 gradu- 
ates from 23 different sales depart- 
ment training courses now avail- 
able. These courses vary in length 





(Continued on Page 42) 
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CARGO 
CARRIER 
TROUBLES 


The non-certificated cargo- 
carrying airlines, now at a 
crucial point in their existence, 
face many problems, which 
may cause the failure of many 
of them. .. Chief among these 
is the “rate war,” which the 
CAB promises to investigate. 


been possible for certain of 

the non-scheduled cargo car- 
riers, who previously could oper- 
ate solely on an irregular basis, 
to become common earriers under 
a Civil Aeronautics Board desig- 
nation of ‘‘noncertificated cargo 
earriers’’ by requesting this privi- 
lege from the board. If such a re- 
quest is granted these carriers may 
operate until such time as the 
board has passed upon their appli- 
cations for certificates of conveni- 
ence and necessity. Up until the 
first of October only three such 
eargo carriers, United States Air- 
lines, Globe Air Freight and Slick 
Airways, had received CAB letters 
of registration allowing them to 
fly scheduled common earrier 
freight services and twelve appli- 
cations for such ‘‘letters of regis- 
tration,’’ remained to be passed 
upon by the board. Of course, no 
one can say just how many air 
cargo carriers will be set in opera- 
tion by this method but industry 
talk places the probable total as 
between six and eight. 

The fact that only fifteen out of 
the nearly one hundred non-sche- 
duled air carriers, reporting to the 
CAB in October, 1946, that they 
earried air cargo, actually applied 
for certification under the eased 


S ice June 10, 1947, it has 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK, 


regulations of the CAB, which 
went into effect in June, 1947, is 
rather a surprise. One would have 
expected many more prospective 
common carrier cargo carriers to 
evidence a desire to get into op- 
eration at once. However, when 
one considers the difficulties under 
which a non-certificated or non- 
scheduled operator had been carry- 
ing on his business, and many of 
the difficulties faced by those who 
do begin common carrier cargo ser- 
vices, it may not be so astonishing 
as at first glance. A review of these 
difficulties gives the answer to why 
there will probably be but six or 
eight strictly air cargo operators 
working under ‘“‘letters of regis- 
tration’? and perhaps even fewer 
actually eventually receiving certi- 
ficates of convenience and necessity 
as permanent air cargo carriers 
from the CAB. 

Until the recent action of the 
CAB giving an official common car- 
rier status to the non-certificated 
air carriers of property, which 
were able to meet certain require- 
ments of the board, and thus per- 
mitting them to begin operations, 
some of the air cargo carriers felt 
that they *were at a serious dis- 
advantage in competing for suffi- 
cient traffic to make operations 
profitable, because they could not 


Air Cargo Consultant 


operate scheduled flights in inter- 
state commerce. Neither could 
these carriers conduct effective ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns and 
the general result was that they 
were decidedly handicapped in at- 
tracting a sufficient volume of 
traffic to permit a reduction in 
rates. This is no longer the case, 
but there are other problems which 
these cargo carriers still face which 
may account for the tremendous 
mortality rate among them. These 
problems may be summarized as 
follows: 

IncrEASING Costs oF OPERA- 
TIONS. Maintenance costs have gone 
up in recent months. This has been 
bad enough for the big airlines but 
has hit many a small operator even 
harder. This is particularly true 
for the nonscheduled operator who 
is usually at a great disadvantage 
when emergency repairs are re- 
quired away from his home base. 
Planes are sometimes tied up for 
weeks at a time, repair parts and 
personnel have to travel long dis- 
tances, and other high costs are 
involved. Many of the air cargo 
operators have also begun to face 
the problem of replacement of 
equipment. These are the operators 
who bought surplus planes at 4 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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RODGERS KEYNOTES ATA MEETING 


At ATA’s 14th annual convention, Ted V. 
Rodgers, retiring president, discusses the ICC’s 
investigation of railroad and mofor carrier 
rates, and finds that “‘rate sabotage” is on the 





Ted V. Rodgers 


HE trucking industry in the 
IT osu will face healthier 

competition with other forms 
of transportation without having 
to fear rate sabotage, Ted V. Rod- 
gers, chairman of the board of 
directors, American Trucking 
Assns., predicted at ATA’s 14th 
annual convention in Los Angeles 
recently. Mr. Rodgers discussed 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s investigation of railroad and 
motor carrier rates, and declared 
he found one aspect of this work 
highly encouraging. 


‘‘For long years we have con- 
tended that each form of transpor- 
tation should be free to do that 
which it does most efficiently with- 
out rate sabotage from competing 
forms of transportation,’’ he said. 
Specifically, we have insisted that 
less carload rates of the railroads 
have consistently reflected an ac- 
tual out-of-pocket cost, and were 
maintained at existing low levels 
solely for questionable competitive 
purposes, Lately there is evidence 
that this principle is being recog- 
nized both by the commission, and 
even more importantly in some re- 
spects, by the railroads themselves. 
If this observation is correct, for- 
hire carriers are bound to have 
healthier competition ahead of 
them.’’ 


Declaring that recent ICC deci- 
sions have placed greater emphasis 
on costs as a factor in rate making, 
both for the railroads and the 
motor carriers, Mr. Rodgers said 
the commission apparently believes 
that all transportation has ma- 
tured sufficiently that costs pro- 
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way out. 


By R. RAYMOND KAY 


Special Correspondent 


vide a reliable guide in certain rate 
cases. 


‘‘Our effort in this field since 
1946,’’ he said, ‘‘has been spurred 
on by the commission’s action in 
specifically setting down for hear- 
ing in two general nation-wide in- 
vestigations the rail-motor compe- 
titive problem, in response to the 
long and sustained pleas of ATA 
and the industry. Early this year 
should see the practical completion 
of the first or pattern-making step 
of the cost and traffic studies, pro- 
vided, of course, that the carriers 
who are now cooperating continue 
strongly to support the program, 








ATA Elects Officers 


E. J. BUHNER, president of Silver Fleet 
Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, was elected 
president of the ATA, when Ted V. Rodgers 
was named chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, a special post created expressly 
for him. The board also elected H. D. 
Horton of Associated Transport, Inc., Char- 
lotte, first vice president; Henry E. Eng- 
lish, Sproles-Red Ball Lines, Inc., Dallas, 
second vice president; C. J. Williams, Hill- 
side Transit Co., Milwaukee, third vice 
president; Leland James, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore., fourth 
vice president; Chester G. Moore, Central 
Motor Freight Assn., Chicago, secretary, 
and Charles P. Clark, Columbia Terminals 
Co., St. Louis, treasurer. 








and that more carriers back up 
this program by supplying the 
data needed.’’ 

He called for greater coopera- 
tion among the carriers with 
ATA’s safety program, pointing 
out that the record so far has been 
good and that there has been great 
improvement over the 14 years 
since 1933, but declaring there 
must be improvement still. 

The record-breaking convention 
was told by Rodgers that the in- 
dustry is being threatened by out- 
side forces, by intensifying prob- 
lems which must be solved, and 
that competitive forms of trans- 
port want to take the industry 
over. He warned that the traffic 
nightmare in our cities is begin- 
ning to hit hard. ‘‘We know that 
three out of every four people say, 
‘Keep the trucks off certain 
streets, including downtown 
streets.’ There are people, total- 
ing 24 percent of our population, 
who say, ‘Make the trucks keep to 
certain inter-city highways only.’ 
There are millions of Americans 
who say, ‘Trucks are big enough, 
we don’t need changes in dimen- 
sion restrictions.’ And still on the 
horizon, is the fact that one out 
of every five people says, ‘We 
don’t like trucks,’’’ Rodgers 
stated. 

The future job of the trucking 
industry, as Rodgers sees it, is to 
make America know that trucks 
are the very heart of our way of 
life; that they must not be crip- 
pled; must not be driven off the 
streets and roads; and must not 
be hamstrung by competitive in- 
terests of any kind. 
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They’re writing us some wonderful letters 7 
about Studebaker truck performance 


edad owners say is what really 
counts. And owners certainly 
have been giving the new Stude- 
baker trucks a great send-off. 

They talk about Studebaker pull- 
ing power and operating economy 
at every Opportunity. 

They thoughtfully write Stude- 
baker letter after letter of apprecia- 
tion and congratulation. 


82,000 miles—$3 for repairs! 


An Ohio man’s experience is typ- 
ical of many. This truck operator 
recently wrote: ““My big new Stude- 
baker is the best truck by far that 
I’ve used in 15 years of milk haul- 
ing. It covers 200 miles a day 7 
days a week, uses very little oil, 
gives good gas mileage, has only 
cost me about $3 for repairs in 
82,000 miles!” 

No surprise to most truck opera- 
tors is the wonderful performance 
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of Studebaker’s fine new half-ton, 
one-ton and larger capacity trucks. 

They’re trucks solid and sound 
with war-proved stamina—quality 
team mates of over 200,000 Stude- 
baker military transport vehicles. 

In fact, ever since the early 1850s, 
the wheel-marks of sturdy Stude- 
bakers have been writing legends 
of achievement on the world’s 
roadways. 

Now, in 1947, Studebaker’s rep- 
utation gleams with a brighter 
luster than ever before. 

Demand for new Studebaker 
trucks is enormous. Over 8 times 
as many have gone into service so 
far this year as in 1941 for the 
same period. 


STUDEBAKER 
BUILDER OF TRUCKS YOU CAN TRUST 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27. Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Studebaker’s Econ-o-miser and Hy- 
Mileage truck engines pack plenty of | 
pulling power—And you pay nothing ex- 
tra for such outstanding economy helps as 
Studebaker’s automatic spark control, ad- 
justable octane selector, oil bath air cleaner, 
oil filter. Every roomy Studebaker truck 
cab is a marvel of comfort—with seven ad- 


vanced features that every driver appreciates. 
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Lest We Forget... 
THE HANDLING PIONEERS 
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The Bettmann Archive 


An Assyrian relief, about 2000 B. C., picturing an early materials handling 
job, the positioning of a human headed bull by means of a lever. 


AST year’s National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition 

at Cleveland focused atten- 

tion sharply on the overall subject 
of materials handling, and now 
with plans being made for the sec- 
ond exposition in Cleveland, Jan. 
12 to 16, 1948, people are again 
talking about materials handling. 
In view of some of the conversa- 
tions that the writer has over- 
heard, one would think that ma- 
terials handling was a new dis- 
covery, that it was something de- 
veloped within the last few years, 
and that there was little history or 
background in connection with it. 
Materials handling has been go- 
ing on since the creation of man, 
and will continue regardless of 
our stage of civilization. There 
always has been a handling prob- 
lem, and there always will be. It 
is not a new subject, but an old 
one which has been receiving at- 
tention from executives and engi- 
neers in every type of industry, 
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but not always under that desig- 
nation of ‘‘materials handling.’’ 
But at least they have tackled the 
problem with the thought of elim- 
inating unnecessary handling 
wherever possible; of reducing the 
expenditure of human energy in 
order to save time and increase 
output; of streamlining the flow 
of production and making the most 
of available storage space. 

Over the years many individuals 
have devoted much effort to the 
furtherance of materials handling, 
but today these pioneers, for the 
most part, are forgotten. Since 
this issue of DistrrmuTION AGE 
deals with men and methods in 
distribution, the writer feels it ad- 
visable to recall some of these 
pioneers and to point out how im- 
portant their work was. 

The men who are interested in 
materials handling today are re- 
lative newcomers in the field. 
They scarcely are aware of the 
extent to which they are indebted 


Too often those who blaze the 
trail in a new application of 
an idea are forgotten when 
the concept is firmly estab- 
lished . . . Materials han- 
dling, actually an ancient art, 
is built upon the principles ad- 


vanced by many pioneers. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


to the early pioneers who worked 
with crude devices and under seri- 
ous handicaps. These men formu- 
lated principles which have not 
changed through the years, al- 
though the mechanisms, equipment 
and methods have been improved. 
Therefore we owe a great debt to 
the early pioneers for their pain- 
staking work in finding means to 
increase the efficiency of man’s 
output by supplying him with 
mechanical handling aids. We 
also owe a debt of gratitude to 
more recent pioneers, of this cen- 
tury, who promoted the coordina- 
tion between management in pro- 
duction and management in dis- 
tribution, to bring about the use 
of modern facilities to reduce 
handling costs. 

It would be impossible in the 
small amount of space allotted to 
mention all of these pioneers, but 
in looking back over a period of 
more than thirty years, during 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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from one to six weeks of inten- 
sified six-day-a-week instruction. 

Results from the first year of 
the operation of the central school, 
under the supervision of D. B. 
McCall, manager of sales training, 
have been considered so satisfac- 
tory that company management 
recently approved an expanded 
long-term program in education 
and training. This will include 
the addition soon of new training 
courses in manufacturing, under 
the supervision of E. H. Reed, 
manager of manufacturing train- 
ing; and courses in engineering 
and training for foreign operations 
personnel, and also new general 
educational courses. 


The expanded program will also 
include additional training for 
dealer and distributor personnel. 
In fact, the new dealer training 
course is already utilizing about 
half of the central school facilities 
and ultimately will train some 
4,000 dealers from all parts of the 
United States and some foreign 
countries. 

The school uses no outside text 
books or study guides. That is, all 
the study courses were planned and 
written exclusively for and by the 
school. These courses are under 
constant revision, and include the 
very latest practical field develop- 
ments. However, for most of the 
sales courses there is some material 
used in common. This is illustrated 
by a general outline of the study 
course for motor truck blockmen 
(wholesale territory managers). 
It includes the following four sec- 
tions, the first two of which apply 
in general to most other courses: 

1. Harvester Orientation. 
History, development and or- 
ganization of International 
Harvester Co. with particular 
reference to motor trucks; 
Harvester policies for Har- 
vester people; presentation of 
highlights of staff and operat- 
ing units by general office 
personnel; tour of Harvester 
works. 

2. Personal Management. 
Effective speaking ; fundamen- 
tals of selling; how to plan 
and conduct a sales meeting; 
letter and report writing; per- 
sonal management. 


3. Management Operations. 
Territory organization and 
management; dealer’s insur- 
ance; credit and collection 
procedure; territory analysis; 
how to find a new dealer; 
how to start a new dealer in 
business; dealer’s service sta- 
tion operation; dealer’s parts 
department operation; inven- 
tory management; analysis 
and improvement of dealer’s 
operation; veterans’ training 
program. 

4. Sales Operations. Pro- 
duct knowledge; sales esti- 
mates; dealer’s prospect sys- 
tem; new truck merchandis- 
ing; used truck merchandis- 
ing; wholesale sales procedure. 


The manner in which this course 
was developed illustrates the gen- 
eral method for all new company 
courses. The first step was to find 
out exactly what the dealers out 
in the field and their managerial 
staffs thought it should contain. 
Hence, seven top-notch men from 
different parts of the country were 
brought to Chicago. They included 
a service manager, a credit man- 
ager, a branch manager for a 
number of units, an assistant 
branch manager, a block (whole- 
sale territorial) manager, a sales 
promotion manager, and a parts 
merchandise manager. 

This group worked intensively 
for five weeks, including coordina- 
tion with assigned University of 
Chicago educational specialists. 
Its activities included round-table 
conferences with IHC departmen- 
tal specialists in the Chicago office. 
Thus a recommended general out- 
line of the complete course was 
developed. Then followed seven 
months of work by the school to 
write and print the lesson texts; 
and also to prepare the needed 
numerous charts, slide films, re- 
view material and test questions. 

The school has developed a 
similar systematic procedure for 
getting instructors. Men also are 
brought in from the field. It is 
eonsidered much more logical to 
develop teachers from successful 
company specialists, than to de- 
pend on men professionally trained 
as teachers, but who then would 
have to start from scratch to learn 
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their teaching subjects. Selected 
company men are _ carefully 
coached in group instruction 
methods, under the guidance of 
individual sponsors from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty. 

One coaching method is to make 
wire-recorded records of complete 
elass hour procedures, then play 
back these records before a group 
of instructors to get their frank 
comments and improvement sug- 
gestions. Instructors also listen in 
on each other, and for each there 
is kept a rating card. Students are 
encouraged to use the convenient 
suggestion boxes; and each class, 
as a part of its ‘‘graduation exer- 
cises,’’ is asked to submit a list of 
school improvement suggestions. 

Recommendations of personnel 
to attend the school also must orig- 
inate in the field. While an em- 
ploye is attending as a student his 
salary continues in full. He is pro- 
vided with a room at a convenient 
Chicago hotel where the company 
has 150 continuous student reser- 
vations. His additional living ex- 
pense is reported and refunded. 
Dealers who take courses are in a 
different class, paying their own 
living expenses. 

Each student at the central 
school is given a preliminary test. 
This is chiefly to determine, it is 
stated, whether he will learn best 
by doing, reading, or being told 
orally. In general, the students 
request more of visual instruction. 
Each student is carefully graded 
and the study courses are planned 
to tax them ‘‘to their full capa- 
eity.’’ 

One special feature in the cen- 
tral school building is a model full- 
seale department for display of 
parts for company motor trucks 
and farm equipment. Another fea- 
ture is a complete working garage 
to demonstrate servicing and re- 
pair operations. The average train- 
ing class is limited to 25 students, 
though some of groups for tech- 
nical instruction are limited to 
four or six students. The school 
auditorium, used for general meet- 
ings, will seat 200 persons. 

The Chicago central school is 
planned for personnel training at 
the managerial level, but there is 
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Port Newark is a vital part of the Port of New 
York, the world’s Number One clearing house of 
commerce ...and Newark Tidewater Terminal 
is one of its key components. Few locations are 
so fortunate for furthering distribution on the 


Atlantic seaboard. 


This great, modern terminal is now humming 
to the rising tempo of post-war industrial activity 
...as may readily be understood in the light of 
its unique advantages. Here you will find ample 
berthage for deep-water freighters . . . every facility 
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NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


Port Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


for the safe, speedy, economical handling, shipping, 
and storage of all kinds of bulk and packaged 
products. Personnel are careful and efficient; 
equipment is truly up-to-date. Insurance rates 


are low. 


Availabilities are becoming increasingly scarce. 
We would appreciate as much advance notice of 
your requirements as possible, in order to dovetail 
our facilities and service into your needs 


most effectively. 


e J. A. LEHMAN, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Cooperation Stressed at MHI Meeting 


The need for more “get-together” in the materials handling in- 
dustry was the keynote of the October meeting of The Material 


Handling Institute in Cleveland. 


HE need for more coopera- 
T tion, more ‘‘get-together,’’ 
among members of the ma- 
terials handling industry was the 
keynote of the October meeting of 
The Material Handling Institute, 
Ine., in Cleveland. The need for 
this cooperation, it was pointed 
out in a forum discussion, was 
evidenced not only in the lack of 
reliable statistics on sales and 
markets but was revealed in other 
departments of the industry. Cur- 
rent sales, according to those sta- 
tistics available to the Institute, 
amount to approximately 7.5 mil- 
lion dollars monthly but an accu- 
rate overall picture of current 
trends and potentials in various 
industries could not be drawn, it 
was said, until there was more 
adequate and systematized re- 
search. In the absence of statis- 
tical information bearing on the 
overall market for materials hand- 
ling equipment, opinion respect- 
ing trends in related industries 
and their effect of mechanized 
equipment sales was diversified. 
The need for action aimed at mak- 
ing more steel and steel products 
available to producers of handling 
equipment was recognized gen- 
erally and it was suggested that 
concerted action on the part of 
these producers through the me- 
dium of the Institute might ameli- 
orate this situation and result in 
larger allocations of steel products. 
The attitude of organized labor 
toward materials handling equip- 
ment was another topic discussed 
at the meeting. This discussion 
arose out of the strike at the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage and 
Warehouse Co., in Boston. It was 
recognized generally by members 
that the exorbitant labor demands 
made in this case (these demands 
were discussed fully by Matthew 
W. Potts in the July issue of 
DistripuTION AGE) could, if 
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granted, prove seriously preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the 
industry. Members concurred in 
recognizing the need for a more 
united front in preventing incipi- 
ent disputes reaching the arbitra- 
tion stage and felt that a great 
deal could be done to condition the 
thinking of organized labor. As 
a result of this discussion, the 
Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute has now under advisement 
the desirability of an approach to 
the problem through the medium 
of a public relations committee. In 
an ‘‘after -the-meeting,’’ discussion 
of labor-management relations, 
some members expressed them- 
selves as favoring as part of any 
labor relations policy a suggestion 
long advocated by DiIsTRIBUTION 
Acg, namely substituting for the 
term ‘‘labor-saving’’ the term 
‘labor aiding’? whenever ma- 
terials handling equipment is to 
be described or discussed. 

City and state sales taxes as 
they affect manufacturers’ agents, 
who are not on salary, was dis- 
cussed by J. F. Thomas, Thomas 
Truck & Caster Co. Very few 
states, Mr. Thomas stated, had 
sales tax laws a few years ago, 
but he believed that this year 
seven states had passed such laws. 
Fifty cities in California and 
many counties also have such laws. 
In respect to retail sales taxes, 
companies which have no manufac- 
turing plant within the borders of 
the taxing unit and which main- 
tain no employes within these 
borders, or stock or material on 
consignment, do not have to pay 
these taxes. Some recent laws have 
tried to include agents who solicit 
business even where the order is 
accepted by the home office in an- 
other state. The main thing to 
avoid, Mr. Thomas stated, was 
having a salaried man within tax- 
ing borders. He suggested that 


because the laws are subject to 
various interpretations, company 
attorneys should make decisions af- 
fecting liability. 

A point to watch, Mr. Thomas 
stated, is liability to the foreign 
corporation tax. This liability 
follows when a company submits 
to the sales tax laws, which is an 
admission that it is doing business 
within state borders. This foreign 
corporation tax is difficult in some 
states. In California, for example, 
it requires the filing of am income 
tax return and taxation is on the 
basis of the percentage of the busi- 
ness done in that state. 

Discussing the Social Security 
Tax, Mr. Thomas pointed out that 
most companies have decided that 
commissioned representatives are 
independent contractors and that 
companies therefore are not liable 
under the Social Security Act to 
pay taxes on commission. How- 
ever, there is no clear decision, 

Speaking of insurance on manu- 
facturers’ agents automobiles, Mr. 
Thomas stated that it is generally 
understood that if a representa- 
tive has an automobile accident he 
has his own insurance coverage 
and that this will take care of 
accidents. Mr. Thomas cited a 
ease in which a representative had 
his company’s name together with 
his own on his office door with the 
result that the company, along 
with the representative, was made 
a defendant in litigation resulting 
from an accident. In conclusion, 
Mr. Thomas stressed the impor- 
tance of product insurance for 
manufacturers. 

A discussion of the Institute’s 
chapter forming program disclosed 
that the formation of Boston and 
Cleveland chapters had been com- 
pleted. Indications, it developed 
during this discussion, have been 
received from Atlanta, Ga., that a 
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LEST WE FORGET— (Continued from Page 40) 


which time the writer was person- 
ally interested in the subject of 
materials handling, one is re- 
minded of a number of individuals, 
some of whom are still living, but 
who are no longer prominent in 
the materials handling field. The 
men did much to lay the firm 
foundation on which the super- 
structure of present-day materials 
handling is being built. 

As has been stated before in 
DIsTRIBUTION AGE, one of the out- 
standing engineers who first de- 
veloped materials handling as an 
art was Oliver Evans. There are 
few men whose mechanical inven- 
tions have contributed so much 
to the good of our country as 
have those of Oliver Evans. His 
development of improvements in 
flour milling in this country con- 
tributed much to our industrial 
economy, but he was to experience 
the fate of many meritorious in- 
ventors, and receive little benefit 
from his labors. Today, however, 
he is receiving belated recognition 
and American engineering socie- 
ties are hailing him as one of the 
outstanding American inventors 
and engineers of his time. 

In his book, The Young Mill- 
wright and Millers Guide, first 
published in 1795, considerable 
space was devoted to detailed de- 
scriptions of materials handling 
devices, such as bucket elevators, 
screw conveyors, weighing hop- 
pers, etc., and even to worked-out 
tables showing the possible savings 
which could be effected by the in- 
stallation of such equipment. 

No doubt between the period of 
Oliver Evans and more recent de- 
velopments in materials handling, 
there were a number of individuals 
who made substantial contribu- 
tions to the subject, but these have 
left no permanent records and 
therefore seem to have been for- 
gotten. However, about 1905, a 
book was published in England by 
George Frederick Zimmer. In the 
preface to his first edition he 
makes the following statement: 

‘‘The following treatise on 
the mechanical handling of 
materials has not been the 
work of a day, a month or a 
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year. Its origin may be fair- 
ly dated back some twenty 
years ago when I was profes- 
sionally engaged in a branch 
of engineering, which in mod- 
ern times has been peculiarly 
identified with the automatic 
handling of material. I am 
referring to grinding of ma- 
terials in general and modern 
flour milling in particular. 
This branch, in which the 
mechanical handling of ma- 
terial both before and after 
treatment as well as in its 
intermediate stages is of the 
utmost importance, greatly at- 
tracted me. I began to make 
a special study of the differ- 
ent mechanical operations of 
handling; compiling tables, 
capacities and speeds of eleva- 
tors and conveyors for my 
own use as well as such other 
information as was available. 
It was my lot to standardize 
such elevators as were used 
in flour milling and the results 





Flying Freight Car 





Acme Newspicture 


The Miles M.68, a new type flying freight 
car from Great Britain, is a four-engine 
plane with a detachable hold which is 
fitted with wheels and a towing bar for 
transportation over the highway without 
unloading or disturbing the contents in 
any way. The three photographs show, top 
to bottom, the changes which can all be 
made within a few minutes: plane with 
freight container in position; container at- 
tached to auto; plane ready for flight 
without a container. 








of my work in this and other 
directions will be found in 
this work.”’ 

There is no doubt that the early 
work of Oliver Evans had a direct 
effect on the more recent work of 
George Frederick Zimmer, whose 
book has been published through 
three editions, the latest edition 
being June, 1922. 

At about this same time, in the 
1890’s in Chicago, three men, 
William Ewart, Frank I. Pearce, 
and Edward Turner, developed 
and built the Ewart detachable 
chain, or link belt, primarily for 
driving farm machinery, but which 
Frank I. Pearce applied to ma- 
terials handling in the construc- 
tion of bucket elevators, etc. From 
this small beginning eventually 
evolved the Link Belt Co., one of 
the largest manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling equipment for 
bulk materials. 

In the early 1900’s, strides were 
made in the development of cranes, 
hoists, industrial truck equipment, 
tractors, lift trucks, ete. Among 
these early pioneers was C. W. 
Hunt, who developed the Hunt 
system of coal storage, and also 
the burden-carry electric truck. 

In the handling of packages, 
Benjamin H. Alvey of Louisville 
pioneered and developed the use 
of gravity rollers, which is the 
principle of our gravity roller 
conveyor systems of today. 

About 1920, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers or- 
ganized the materials handling 
division. The original division 
consisted of Robert E. Gates, 
chairman; Harold V. Coes, vice- 
chairman; F, A. Wardenburg, 
Nathan C. Johnson, Kern Dodge 
and F. E. Lister. However, Mr. 
Lister, due to pressure of business, 
resigned, and Mr. H. E. Birch 
took his place in 1922. This com- 
mittee is now an active part of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, holding meetings 
throughout the country. One of 


‘its outstanding workers in the 


metropolitan New York area is 
George E. Hageman, who has made 
a considerable contribution to the 
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CARGO CARRIER TROUBLES— 


fraction of the cost of new planes 


of the same type; and now that 


these first purchases are wearing 
out, cracking up, or otherwise be- 
coming unusable, find themselves 
unable to purchase new equip- 
ment. In fact many of these 
smaller operators were unable even 
to maintain the surplus planes they 
did have, which hastened their re- 
tirement. 

IncrEAsING CompeErTiTION. Dur- 
ing the first few months after the 
end of the war, the traffic avail- 
able to the non-scheduled air car- 
go carriers then in existence was 
plentiful, particularly in the case 
of those handling both passengers 
and cargo, since the scheduled air- 
lines had not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to restore their equipment 
and add competing services on a 
large scale. During 1946 and the 
first six months of 1947, however, 
the non-certificated carriers met 
with a change in this competitive 
situation. Competition increased 
in 1946, not only from the sched- 
uled airlines but also from new 


non-certificated operators, and in 
1947 the airlines really began to 
get into the air cargo business 
with an increasing number of all- 
eargo flights. Since many of the 
non-certificated cargo carriers had 
obtained much of their traffic from 
shipments too large or too heavy to 
be accommodated in combination 
passenger and cargo flights of the 
certificated carriers, the increased 
use of all-cargo planes by the air- 
lines caused a substantial loss of 
traffic to the so-called ‘‘independ- 
ents.’’ 

UNBALANCED TRAFFIC FLow. 
Perhaps the major problem faced 
by the non-certificated carrier is 
still the unavailability of return 
loads. For example the transcon- 
tinental movement between New 
York and San Francisco-Los An- 
geles one of the most important air 
eargo routes is preponderantly east 
to west. During the months of De- 
ecember 1946 and January, 1947, 
one of the non-certificated carriers 
operating over this route reported 
that 62 percent of its traffic was 
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westbound and 38 
bound. 

An air freight forwarder in San 
Francisco who supplies traffic to 
non-certificated carriers has stated 
that ‘‘of the total business placed 
by this firm, 60 percent by weight 
is westbound and 40 percent east- 
bound. Of the west bound freight, 
10 percent goes to Los Angeles and 
90 percent to San Francisco. Of 
the eastbound freight 70 percent 
goes to New York and the remain- 
ing 30 percent to miscellaneous 
destinations such as Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and 
Florida points.’’ A contributing 
factor to the predominant flow of 
traffic westward is the heavy use 
of the non-scheduled carriers by 
department stores for merchandise 
shipments, particularly women’s 
apparel, where the style factor 
makes speed of transportation es- 
sential. 

Unbalanced traffic flow often 
necessitates abandoning a route as 
far as the non-certificated carrier 
of cargo only is concerned. For 
example, one carrier experimented 
with the shipment of lobsters from 
shore points in Maine to Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. The route 
proved uneconomical because the 
towns in Maine from which lob- 
sters were shipped never needed 
any incoming air traffic, and so 
there was a load but one way. 

OPERATING DrrricuLties. The 
non-certificated air cargo carriers 
have found themselves faced with 
the same problems of developing a 
new method of _ transportation 
with which the airlines have been 
eontending—and which no one has 
so far been able to lick completely. 
Among these problems are: (1) 
The development of methods of 
soliciting traffic. (For a time it 
was thought that the freight for- 
warder would be the ayswer to this 
one. No one knows but what they 
may be the answer even yet, but 
the attitude of the CAB toward 
the forwarders rather stymied 
their activities in 1946-47. Cer- 
tainly they would be of great bene- 
fit to the non-certificated opera- 
tors; much more than they would 
be to the airlines, who already 
have a soliciting staff.) (2) The 
improvement of stowage methods 
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and equipment for loading and 
unloading cargo. (3) The installa- 
tion of temperature controls in 
lanes for the handling of perish- 
ables. (4) The furnishing of ware- 
housing, precooling and other 
handling facilities at airports. (5) 
The provision of suitable arrange- 
ments for connecting surface 
transportation. (This means ar- 
rangements with motor carriers— 
‘“Motaireargo’’—something which 
the airlines have been actively en- 
gaged in bringing about.) (6) Es- 
tablishment of common mainten- 
ance facilities with other lines or 
through independent maintenance 
organizations. (7) Establishment 
of adequate arrangements for ser- 
vicing, refueling and repairing 
planes at intermediate or off-line 
peints. (8) Development of ade- 
quate pick-up and delivery ser- 
vices. (Here again the freight 
forwarders might be of great as- 
sistance to the air cargo opera- 
tors, or it is another opportunity 
for coordinated air-motor  ser- 
vices. ) 

THe ‘‘Rate War.’’ Air cargo 
rates have been reduced rapidly, 
both by the non-certificated cargo 
carriers and the airlines during 
recent months. In July, Slick Air- 
ways, the largest of the ‘‘inde- 
pendent’’ cargo carriers, reduced 
its rates to an average of 12%4c. a 
ton-mile. On August 1, the first 
jomt Air Cargo Tariff, concurred 
in by all the certificated trunk air- 
lines and approved by the CAB, 
went into effect. This joint tariff 
provided for an average of 20c. 
a ton-mile, with a spread ranging 
from 33c. a ton-mile for small 
packages moving short distances 
to 14c. for planeloads of 16,000 
lbs. This joint tariff was not in 
effect for more than a month, how- 
ever, when American Airlines, 
United Air Lines and Capital Air- 
lines (PCA) proposed rates of ap- 
proximately 12c. a ton-mile on 
many of the chief commodities car- 
ried by air. 

This move by the three carriers 
was a direct challenge to the non- 
certificated cargo carriers as the 
rates applied only to certain 
points, those chiefly served by the 
“independents,’’ and only on eer- 
tain commodities, such as agricul- 
tural products, flowers, aircraft 
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What makes all these businesses alike 7 










Speed is often vital when 
you're exporting goods 
abroad. All kinds of auto 
parts are regularly ship- 
ped by Air Expressall over 
the world. Speed pays. 


Stock prospectuses must be released 
everywhere — simultaneously. So fi- 
nancial and brokerage houses use Air 
Express to do the job. Speed pays. 


Delays during shooting ruin 
production budgets. When 
the motion picture industry 
needs parts, they get ’em fast. 
by Air Express. Speed pays. 





Speed pays in your business, too! 


To get things done fast, call on Air Express. Shipments go on 

every flight of all Scheduled Airlines. Special pick-up and 

delivery service, too! Rates are low. For instance, 18 lbs. 

goes 700 miles for $3.91. 

eLow rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. 
towns and cities at no extra cost. e Moves on all flights of all 
Scheduled Airlines. ¢ Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 





GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of 
Domestic and International 
Rates. Address Air Express 
Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Or ask at any Airline 
or Railway Express oflice. 






AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
...A SERVICE OF 


rue scuenucen AIRLINES of rue uniteo states 
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A typical day in the office of 
Jack McCormack, free lance 
traffic manager, is productive 
of many diversified problems 
affecting shipping and trans- 
portation. - 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


T FIVE Jack McCormack, 
A free-lance traffic manager, 

leaned back in the chair at 
his desk, and relaxed. Mentally 
he reviewed some of the traffic 
activities of the past eight hours 
at the plant of the National Mfg. 
Co. 

Immediately upon his arrival at 
the office that morning the tele- 
phone rang. The call was from the 
company’s production manager, 
Tom Fleming. His voice sounded 
full of fury. 

**Look here, Jack,’’ Fleming de- 
manded, ‘‘where’s that car of soda 
we ordered last week? I’ve got 
to have it pronto, or else shut 
down a department.’’ 

McCormack answered that his 
ear-tracing clerk was hard at work 
trying to expedite the consign- 
ment. However, three times in the 





Author’s Note: Names of Fame -com- 
panies and places are fictitious, but all 
events described actually happened in one 
day to a traffic manager. 
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same number of days the freight 
car had been delayed in transit for 
repairs by the railroads. Latest in- 
formation indicated that it would 
be placed at the plant the next 
morning, 

‘*Well,’’ threatened Fleming, 
‘if that soda isn’t here as you 
have predicted, you'll hear plenty 
from me.’’ (Note: Through the 
efforts of Jack’s department the 
ear did arrive at the specified 
time. ) 

As Jack completed that conver- 
sation, his chief rate clerk stepped 
in and said, ‘‘Jones, of the sales 
department, just asked for rate 
quotations, the lowest rate on our 
product from our factory to Holi- 
day, Tex. He also wants rates 
showing comparisons from five 
competitive points of production, 
insists on having the data at once. 
I told him it would take at least 
three hours to list all of the figures 
because combination rates are in- 























volved. He replied, ‘To heck with 
combinations, I want those rates 
now.’ Perhaps you should talk 
with Frank Simpkins while I get 
busy on the rates.’’ 

Jack telephoned the sales man- 
ager. ‘‘Simpkins, this is McCor- 
mack, Your department is making 
an unreasonable request for those 
rates quotations. We can’t get 
them to you before one o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ replied Simp- 
kins, After a brief interval he 
said, ‘‘That’s okay. Fact is, we 
don’t need the rates before to- 
morrow. One of the men misunder- 
stod my instructions.’’ 

With a sigh, Jack hung up. 

A message came from the recep- 
tion clerk. Mr. Samuel Sparr, dis- 
trict freight agent of the Inter- 
state Railroad, desired to see Mr. 
McCormack. ‘‘Tell him to come 
in,’’ McCormack ordered, as he 
pushed back his pile of corres- 
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pondence. 

After greetings were exchanged, 
Sparr stated, ‘‘Jack, I’ve stopped 
in to see you about that tonnage 
which moves to your plant by 
motor truck from Ruby, Pa. We 
would like to have it routed over 
our line. Of course, we can give 
you satisfactory service.’’ 

*‘T can’t do it, Sam. In the first 
place, the shipper pays the freight 
charges and thereby controls the 
routing. Secondly, the material 
ean be handled at our mill more 
efficiently from trucks than from 
freight cars.’’ 

With good grace, Sparr accepted 
Jack’s explanation and departed. 

Following this incident, a second 
ealler was announced. ‘‘Hello, 
Ray,’’ said McCormack, shaking 
hands with Raymond Swift, solici- 
tor for the Over-the-Road Truck- 
ing Co., ‘‘what’s on your mind?”’ 

“Tt’s this way,’’ Swift began. 
“T understand your company is 
shipping quite heavily by railroad 
to these six points. In truckload 
lots we can provide you with 
fourth morning delivery to your 
customers. I suggest you use our 
facilities. ’’ 

Glancing at the slip of paper 
which Swift handed to him, Mc- 
Cormack declared, ‘‘Tonnage to 
these points is sufficiently large to 
enable us to ship in carload lots. 
We pay the freight charges. The 
rail freight rates are no higher 
than those published in the tariffs 
of your company. Each of the 
warehouses of our customers at 
these destinations is located on a 
rail siding. The railroads are mak- 
ing deliveries on fourth or fifth 
mornings. I’d also mention that 
it’s easier for us to load to freight 
ears than to motor trucks. This 
is because of the layout of our 
shipping department. Over eighty 
percent of our shipments are 
loaded to freight cars.’’ 

‘‘Just because you now forward 
eighty percent of your shipments 
by railroad is no sound reason for 
not changing to motor carriers,’’ 
Swift argued. 

**Yes, to a certain degree you’re 
right,’’ smiled McCormack. 
“Nevertheless, in regard to the 
six destinations you mentioned, 
we will not divert the shipments 
from rail to truck.’’ 
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YOU’RE IN 
GOOD COMPANY 
WHEN YOU PICK A 
PORT OF BOSTON IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITE! 
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If you require deep-water berths 
with direct shipside rail and truck facili- 
ties...if you would benefit by rapid 
handling of freight cars and frequent 
sailings to all World Ports, we suggest 
you investigate the many specific advan- 
tages offered by an industrial site at the 
uncongested Port of Boston, the Eastern 
Port nearest Europe and South America. 


Save time...money...and headaches! Write today 
to: Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You 
will receive regular, up-to-date information on indus- 
trial sites, sailings and other news about the Port. 


BONTON 


AUTHORITY 


PORT OF BOSTON 





COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel: BOWLING GREEN 9-8362 
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FOR HANDLING 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, Inc... 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Selects PRESS 


To solve one of their own handling problems, this manufacturer 
of material-handling equipment selected a ROSS five-ton 
pneumatic tired LIFT TRUCK. Subsequent experience has more 
than justified this choice ... For efficient all-weather handling 
of big, bulky loads on dirt, cinder or paved roads, ROSS insures 
you uninterrupted service. Six models, capacities, 5,000 to 


18,000 Ibs., hydraulic hoist, gasoline powered. 


Se 


| THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


WN 
3 IROS J 285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


) Sy ae ri Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 












As Swift left Jack’s office Harry 
Miller, treasurer of the company, 
strolled in. As he settled into a 
chair he asked, ‘‘Why the scowl? 
Are irritated about 


you some- 
thing ?’’ 
‘‘T am,’’ growled McCormack. 


‘**First it’s a railroad representa- 
tive who asks me to swing tonnage 
from truck to rail movement. Then 
a trucker requests that I change 
routings from rail to truck. I pre. 
sume the railroader thinks I am 
truck minded, and the trucker be- 
lieves I’m railroad minded.’’ 

‘“*Well,’’ murmured Miller, 
‘which form of transport do you 
favor?’’ 

‘‘Neither,’’ stated McCormack. 
**Tt all depends upon a given eir- 
cumstanee. Both agencies have a 
place in the transportation sphere, 
The two groups should stop taking 
pot-shots at each other. That 
would be of benefit to the shippers, 
the carriers, and the public.’’ 

‘A very good topic for a dis- 
cussion sometime,’’ observed Mil- 
ler. ‘‘But that’s not what I came 
to see you about. I’m interested in 
that $890 damage claim you filed 
with the Interstate Railroad. When 
do you expect to receive pay- 
ment ?’’ 

Jack requested the claim clerk 
to bring the file covering the 
claim, After examining the papers, 
McCormack drawled, ‘‘Harry, the 
damage was discovered and re- 
ported on August 7. We filed this 
claim on August 11. The Railroad 
acknowledged receipt of the claim 
on August 20. It’s now August 
25. What do you expect? Don’t 
you know that a common carrier 
has to check into every claim? 
Don’t you know that it’s legally 
required to do so?’’ 

‘‘But,’’ persisted Miller, ‘‘as- 
sume the railroad does refuse to 
pay us for this claim. In that 
event couldn’t you complain to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the case of a regular 
damage claim like this one,’’ Me- 
Cormack asserted. ‘‘The Commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction to pre- 
seribe rules and regulations gov- 
erning settlement of loss and dam- 
age claims.! Such claims and mea- 
sure of damages applicable thereto 
are cognizable only in the courts. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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An Otis Pow-R-Truck Elevator, designed to 
stand the stresses and strains of industrial 
truck loading, takes care of an extreme 
case of off-balance or eccentric loading. 


Here materials handling equipment is enter- 
ing a Pow-R-Truck elevator. Note that the 
entire payload, plus most of the weight of the 
truck itself, is concentrated at the edge of 
the platform. Automatic micro-leveling pre- 
vents the wheel from dropping off the landing. 


Skid-load of synthetic rubber on lowlift. plat- 
form truck of necessity enters the elevator at 
an angle. This action tends to twist the car. 
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ELEVATORS 


FOR 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


The increased loads and strains caused by 
heavy mechanical handling equipment 
cause elevator floors to splinter, beams to 
sag and platforms to tilt, and transfer their 
stresses to the building itself . . . Careful 
planning for the proper elevator installation 
for a materials handling job is essential. 


By JOSEPH MASTROBERTE 


Design Engineer 
Otis Elevator Co. 


ERTICAL _ transportation 
for materials handling 
equipment need not be a 


material-flow bottleneck in the 
country’s busy industrial plants 
—if careful planning is under- 
taken for the proper elevator in- 
stallation to do the right job. 
Too often, elevators which were 
never designed to handle any type 
of industrial truck are used for 
such equipment, which is constant- 
ly increasing in size and weight. 





ol 





Otis Elevator Co. engineers re- 
port it is this fact that is respon- 
sible for the start of much of the 
trouble. Take, for example, an 
elevator that was originally con- 
structed to handle a load or duty 
of 10,000 lb. distributed over the 
ear platform. Before industrial 
trucks were used as extensively 
as they are now, this load was 
generally distributed fairly even- 
ly on the platform by hand truck. 
As a result, the elevator performed 
its service well and for a long time. 
But suppose an industrial truck 
is used. The truck itself may 
weigh 8,000 lb., and the load on 
the truck an additional 5,000. The 
combined weight of 13,000 lb. is 
far beyond the capacity of the car, 
especially when this weight-load 
forms a concentrated force which 
hits: the elevator usually in one 
limited area, Results of this over- 
loading are far-reaching. 

First effects may be seen on the 
platform. The wood flooring wears 
excessively and starts to splinter. 
Beams start to sag and separate, 
and the platform goes to pieces. 
As most trucks enter the elevator 
at one side, rather than in the 
middle, the center of gravity of 
the combined load is placed near 
one corner of the ear, causing the 
platform to tilt. Even in those 


eases where the truck and load 
may be less than the duty load of 
the elevator, this tilt will occur, 
because the total weight of the 
concentrated load is at one place— 
and at one time—on an elevator 
whose duty has been figured on 
the basis of a _ well-distributed 
load. Typical small wheels and 
narrow tires of industrial trucks 
obviously aggravate the situation. 

Not so easily seen are the dam- 
aging results of concentrated loads 
on guide rails and guide rail fast- 
eners. There is a certain life ex- 
pectaney that figures in freight 
elevators, but repeated overstress- 
ing may cause permanent deforma- 
tions in the steel structure. 

In short, ordinary freight eleva- 
tors built for loading by hand 
cannot stand up under loading by 
industrial truck because of off- 
balance loading, impact loading 
and overloading—all of which are 
present when heavy materials 
handling equipment is used. Con- 
centration of the truck and truck 
load in one area tilts the platform 
as we have seen, and if the truck 
enters to right or left of center, 
the whole car will tend to twist. 

This off-balance or eccentric 
loading of the car, produces forces 
which tend to rotate the platform 
about its horizontal axes. Fur- 


In many plants, the preferable method is to have truck and load ride together 


on elevators. 


This practice imposes a severe strain on elevator equipment. 





thermore, the car itself is a freely 
floating body, restrained vertical. 
ly only by the ropes and laterally 
by the pressures of the guide shoes 
on the rails. The ropes, being flex. 
ible, will oppose none of the rota- 
tional forces acting on the ear, go 
this entire rotational effect from 
off-balance loading is eventually 
transmitted first to the rails, then 
to the rail brackets and finally 
to the building structure. 

Vertical impact on the forward 
edge of the elevator platform as 
the truck enters the car is espe- 
cially great if the elevator is not 
level with the landing and front 
wheels of the truck drop onto the 
platform. Consequently, auto- 
matic leveling is virtually a 
‘‘must’’ for industrial truck eleva- 
tors, since impact forces increase 
with the load and the distance of 
fall. Horizontal impact, that 
tends to push the car toward the 
back of the hoistway as well as to 
twist the carframe, occurs when 
the car has to absorb all the en- 
ergy of the moving loaded truck 
which is run onto the platform 
and braked to a stop by the driver. 

In overloading, it is possible to 
have a static load on the elevator 
ear far in excess of the normal 
capacity of the elevator. This oc- 
curs when the industrial truck 
places the last parcel of the load 
on the car platform. At this time 
a portion of the weight of the 
truck is also on the platform. This 
extra weight may amount to 50 
percent or more of the full load 
capacity of the elevator. The added 
weight must be supported by the 
frame, ropes and machine sheave 
shaft, and must be opposed by the 
elevator brake, and, in an emer- 
gency, by the car safety, even 
though the elevator will not be 
required to lift the extra weight 
itself, except in leveling. 

To take care of these various 
forces, an elevator used for in- 
dustrial truck loading must be 
specially designed. The forces 
themselves naturally vary with 
different styles and models of in- 
dustrial trucks, as well as with 
the various types of loads to be 
handled. Nevertheless, while they 
vary, these forces can be classified 
to permit generalization and stand- 
ardization of elevator design. If 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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MHI MEETING 
(Continued from Page 44) 


chapter will be organized by early 
December. It is likely that chap- 
ters also will be organized in De- 
troit, Chicago, Syracuse, New York 
City, and Muskegon, Mich. 

The meeting stressed the need 
for a public relations program 
which could perform a valuable 
service to the industry in publi- 
eizing and educating industrial 
users in the economies which can 
be effected through the use of ma- 
terials handling equipment. 


The report of the Exposition 
Committee disclosed that all of the 
floor space originally allocated for 
the 2nd National Materials Hand- 
ling Exposition had been sold and 
that additional space to aceeommo- 
date exhibitors is planned. The 
report also revealed that the prin- 
cipal speaker at the exposition is 
to be Earl Bunting, president of 
the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, 








Handling Firm to Sell Expendable Pallets 





The latest development in expendable 
pallets—the recently announced Addison- 
Semmes line—is now being offered through 
sales outlets in every one of the 48 states. 
Distributors are 60 sales representatives of 


Automatic Transportation Co. The pailets 
consist of squares of standard double-faced 
corrugated paper, supported by posts of 
single-faced material glued into a roll. 
The posts vary in size according to the 
material to be carried. Materials may be 


bound to the pallets with metal strapping 
or, if they come in paper boxes, glued to- 
gether in a unit load. The pallets will be 
sold at prices ranging from 4lc. for a single 
face, 30 x 40 in. platform, to 77c. for a 
double-face 48 x 48 in. style, in carload 
quantities. These prices, W. T. Donahue, 
manager of the Addison-Semmes pallet di- 
vision, points out, are less even than the 
shipping costs of wood or metal pallets. 
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P.O. BOX 897 


The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 
Both sold on a money back guarantee. 


If not satisfied after fair trial 
refund of full purchase price. 


appliances, refrigerators, 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


water 


return for 
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NOTHER 


giant stride in 
the public ownership and 


operation of transport 
facilities in Great Britain . was 
taken when the House of Commons 
enacted the Transport Bill into 
law, after five hours of discussion 
at an all-night session of the House 
held between one and five a.m., 
Aug. 5, 1947. 

After the bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons 
on May 5 of this year, leaving un- 
considered most of the _ several 
hundred amendments proposed by 
the opposition and various inter- 
ests which had opposed the pas- 
sage of the bill, for various rea- 
sons which have been discussed in 
an earlier article in DistrrBuTION 
Aag, the bill was referred to the 
House of Lords. Here amendments 
which had been proposed by the 
opposition in the House of Com- 
mons discussions and other objec- 
tions to the Bill, which was charac- 
terized by some of its opponents 


o4 


as ‘‘an ill-conceived and poorly- 
developed program of socializa- 
tion,’’ were presented. 

In moving the second reading 
of the Transport Bill in the House 
of Lords, Lord Packenham stated 
that for many years before World 
War II, the competition between 


the railways and road haulage 
was creating a situation which 


called for elose coordination and 
integration of the two forms of 
transport, involving an increased 
degree of monopoly which could 
be achieved only by public owner- 
ship. 

The opposition stressed that the 
House of Lords was being asked to 
subseribe to a scheme ‘‘hereafter 
to be revealed’’ and that 31 clauses 
and five schedules of the bill had 
received no consideration in Com- 
mons and that two hundred 
Government amendments had been 
made without discussion, The effect 
was to ‘‘translate a political mani- 
festo into an Act of Parliament.’’ 


By - 6. 


TRANSPORT ACT 


Dr. Wilson, who discussed the economic 
and political pressures responsible for 
Britain’s program for the nationaliza- 
tion of transportation in DISTRIBUTION 
AGE for July, now discusses the subject 
in the light of public reaction as re- 
vealed in British trade papers and in the 
discussion, pro and con, which preceded 


its enactment into law. 


LLOYD WILSON 


Lord Beveridge objected to the 
bill as creating a public monopoly 
which would multiply restrictions, 
rules and difficulties for everyone. 
It would encourage sectional pres- 
sure of employees to get ‘‘more 
and more for themselves and 
charge more and more to the con- 
sumer. ”’ 

Lord Portal pointed out that 
the government was proposing to 
achieve public ownership and con- 
trol in advance of a plan. No pro- 
vision is made for the supply of 
necessary man power and mater- 
ials, particularly coal, lumber and 
repair parts, or for the fixation of 
rates and charges. The burden of 
developing these arrangements is 
to be thrown on the Transport 
Comm. without guidance from the 
government. The _ railways, he 
stated are able to finance any pro- 
gram of rehabilitation within the 
next few years, and the need of 
financial support by the govern- 
ment is not necessary. It took more 
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than five years to work out the 
amalgamation of the railways, and 
the government 
ordinate and integrate all forms 
of inland transport without a care- 
fully prepared plan, he said. 


proposes to ¢o- 


Lord Kershaw in voicing opposi- 
tion to the plans of compensation 
for security owners in the trans- 
port enterprises stressed particul- 
arly the hardship to the owners of 
jrredeemable securities, and stated 
that in a nationalized 
would be unthinkable to continue 
in perpetuity a four or five per- 


scheme it 


ent rate of interest for stock- 
holders, or to determine an alter- 
native rate which ‘‘while doing 


justice to the stockholders did not 
place an unwarranted burden on 
the nation.’’ 

Lord Brabazon suggested that a 
system of transport corporations 
should have been set up and that 
the road haulers should not have 
been exempted and the railways 
taken over since the ‘‘only way to 
preserve the railways was to co- 
ordinate them with road haulage.”’ 
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Lord Teynham characterized the 
bill as the ‘‘biggest measure of 
socialization ever attempted out- 
side Russia’’ and as ‘‘a skeleton 
without a backbone.’’ 

Lord Walkden, a Majority Party 
spokesman, supported the bill as 
‘‘elear plan setting up a Trans- 
port Comm. with the executives to 
carry out the day to day business 
free from interference by politi- 
cians,’’ responsible only to the 
Minister of Transport who in turn 
would be responsible to Parlia- 
ment. 


a 


Lord Rochdale proposed the es- 
tablishment of a 
men experienced in transport to 
prepare a ‘‘blueprint for British 
transport’’ so that Parliament 
could see what they were being 
committed to in considering the 
Bill. 

Among the alleged deficiencies 
in the plan pointed out in the 
House of Lords’ debates were: 


Commission of 


1. The transition from _ pri- 
vate to public manage- 
ment, 

2. The delegation of duties 


to the various executive 
bodies. 

3. The status of railway- 
owned subsidiary enter- 
prises, such as_ hotels, 


which are not to be taken 
over concurrently with the 
railways; the railways’ 
road collection and _ de- 
livery service; the rail- 
ways’ wholly owned road 
transport subsidiaries; and 
other enterprises. 
4. The status of employees 
under the plan, including 
the relative status of rail- 
way employees and those 
of railway subsidiaries. 
The varying conditions of 
promo- 
which 
among 


or 


service, pensions, 
tion arrangements, 
are not identical 
all railways. 

6. No provision is made for 
the work now done by the 
Railway Boards, 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh stated: 
‘*An immense opportunity lies be- 
fore us in the realm of transport 
at the present time, and the op- 








To our friends in highway transportation .. . 


Thank you--and best wishes for 1948 


The approach of 1947's final days prompts us 


The Gerstenslager Co., 


to thank our friends in the highway transporta- 
tion industry for orders placed with us during 
the year—and for patience under the frequently 
trying handicaps encountered in delivery sched- 
ules due to prevailing economic conditions. 


We wish you the happiest of holidays—and a 
pleasant, prosperous 1948. 


Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 
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portunity is there for two reasotis 
which have nothing to do with the 
existence of a socialist government 


. . . First, there is now for the~ 


first time a general realization 
throughout the country that an 
efficient railway system is essen- 
tial to the country in peace as in 
war ... Second, for the first time 
the organization of road transport 
is reaching a stage of development 
when it can be treated as an entity. 
The tragedy of the Transport Bill 
is not only that it will not pro- 
duce an efficient transportation 
service, but that it will prevent 
an efficient system from ever com- 
ing into existence.’’ 

In the debates on the amend- 
ments to the bill in the House of 
Lords, the following amendments 
were discussed : 

1. The enlargement of the 
British Transport Comm. 
to 9 or 10 members of 
whom the chairman and 
not less than five members 
should be required to de- 


vote whole time to its 
affairs. 
2. The restriction of the 


powers of the Minister of 
Transport in relation to 
the commission with re- 
spect to capital expendi- 
tures, staff education, 
training and research. 

3. The appointment of the 
executives by the commis- 
sion rather than by the 
Minister of Transport. 

4. The creation of separate 
executives for road goods 
and passenger transport. 

5. The creation of a Scottish 
Transport executive. 

6. The transfer of inland 
waterways to the Railway 
Executive from the Docks 


Executive. 
7. The creation of a Hotels 
Executive concurrently 


with the establishment of 
the Railways Executive. 

8. The submission of schemes 
for approval directly to 
Parliament: by the execu- 
tives rather than by the 
Minister of Transport. 

9. The proposal to increase 
by 20 percent in compen- 
sation, and other proposals 
seeking to increase both 
the actual amount paid 


and interest on the securi- 
ties acquired by the con- 
demnation proceedings. 

The House of Commons in its 
fmal action on the bill accepted 
the proposal of the House of Lords 
that the Minister of Transport ap- 
point the various executives re- 
sponsible for the administration 
and management of the various 
types of transport after consulta- 
tion with the British Transport 
Comm. 

The proposal of the House of 
Lords that the radius of operation 
of road haulers be increased from 
25 to 40 miles as the limit within 
which vehicles are to be regarded 
as excluded from acquisition by 
the Transport Comm. was re- 
jected on the ground that this 
extension would unduly limit the 
number of transport operations to 
be acquired by the commission so 
as to place it in a position in which 
it could not adequately discharge 
the responsibilities reposed upon 
it by the Transport Bill. 

Commons also disagreed with 
the proposal made by Lords to in- 
erease the radius of exempt opera- 
tion of A and B road transport 
licenses from the limit of 20 miles 
to a proposed 40 miles. It assigned 
as its reason for rejecting this pro- 
posed extension of the mileage 
radius of exemption its conviction 
that the commission would be un- 
duly hampered in its administra- 
tion of long distance road trans- 
port if the services performed 
within this extended radius were 
excluded from acquisition and 
license control as proposed by the 
House of Lords. 

In the House of Lords an 
amendment was suggested that 
the burden of proof be placed upon 
the Transport Comm. to show that 
a particular enterprise was sub- 
ject to the Act. This recommenda- 
tion was rejected as both ‘‘inap- 
propriate and impracticable.’’ 

Another suggestion of the House 
of Lords that the holders of A or 
B road transport licenses be given 
the right of appeal to the licens- 
ing authority against competition 
considered by the Transport 
Comm, to be unfair was also re- 
jected by the House of Commons, 
as being inconsistent with the 
general purposes and intention of 
the legislation. 


The rejected amendments were 
discussed briefly with the House 
of Lords, who agreed not to in. 
sist upon them, and consequently 
the Bill was enacted and received 
royal assent with only the change 
in the mode of appointment by the 
Executives, noted above. 

Three days after the passage of 
the Act, on August 8, Mr. Alfred 
Barnes, Minister of Transport, an- 
nounced the personnel of the five 
member British Transport Com- 
mission. 

The Chairman of the new Board 
is Sir Cyril Hurcomb, 64, the See- 
retary of the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Following his education at 
Oxford, he has spent all of his life 
in government service, first in the 
Post Office Dept. and later in 
the Electricity Comm., and in the 
Ministry of Transport. When the 
Ministry of Transport was or- 
ganized in 1919, he was appointed 
assistant secretary in the Finance, 
Rates and Statistics Dept. of the 
Ministry, and later he was made 
Secretary of the Ministry of 
Transport. In 1937, he was ap- 
pointed an electricity commissioner 
and became chairman of that com- 
mission. In 1939 he was appointed 
Director-General of the Ministry 


of Shipping. This Ministry was 


amalgamated with the Ministry of 
Transport in 1941, and he became 
Director-General of the Ministry 
of War Transport. In 1946 he be- 
eame Secretary of the Ministry 
of Transport. He will resign his 
posts in the Ministry of Transport 
and the Electricity Commission to 
devote his entire time to his duties 
as Chairman of the Transport 
Comm. 

Lord Ashfield, a member of the 
Transport Board, comes to his new 
post after having been for a num- 
ber of years the Chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport 
Board. The Board was organized 
to administer the amalgamated 
subway, tramway, bus and other 
local passenger transportation 
facilities serving metropolitan 
London. Lord Ashfield was an 
American who received his train- 
ing as an electric railway executive 
with the Detroit Street Railway 
System before going to England 
to become associated with the Lon- 
don General Omnibus Corp. 

A third member of the Trans- 
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port Board is John Benstead, the 
general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. Mr. Ben- 
stead, who is 50 years of age, was 
a railway employee and a local 
railway labor union officer before 
becoming a national railway union 
executive in 1930. He is a member 
of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, and presi- 
dent of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation. 

Sir William Wood, another 
member of the new Board, is now 
president of the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, the largest 
of the four ‘‘main-line’’ railways 
of Great Britain. Sir William 
Wood is regarded as one of the 
most prominent railway executives 
of Great Britain. He is the suc- 
eessor of the well-known Sir 
Josiah Stamp (later Lord Stamp). 

The other full-time member of 
the Board is Lord Rusholm, who 
is general secretary of the Co- 
operative Union, Ltd. A part time 
member of the Board to be drawn 
from Scotland has yet to be ap- 
pointed. 


The full-time members of the 
Board receive annugl salaries of 
£5000 while the Chairman is com- 
pensated at the rate of £8500 a 
year. 

The members of the Transport 
Arbitration Tribunal which has 
jurisdiction over matters arising 
out of the nationalization of trans- 
port under the Transport Act have 
also been selected. 

The President of the Tribunal 
for proceedings other than Scottish 
proceedings is Mr. C. Montgomery 
White. His appointment was made 
by the Lord Chancellor. The 
President of the Tribunal for 
Scottish proceedings, appointed by 
the Lord President of the Court 
of Sessions, is Mr. C. W. G. Guest. 
The two other members of the Tri- 
bunal appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor are Mr. B. G. Catterns, 
and Sir Russell Kettle. Sir Eus- 
tance Missenden, General Manager 
of the Southern Railway, has been 
announced as Chairman of the 
Railway Executives, and Lord 
Latham, former leader of the Lon- 
don County Council, has been ap- 


pointed Chairman of the London 
Transport Executive. 

The broad task of the Trans- 
port Comm. is to weld together 
the various forms of transport to 
be nationalized—railways, road 
transport, local passenger trans- 
port, canals, harbor and dock 
facilities and the auxiliary enter- 
prises associated with these trans- 
port enterprises. The board has the 
hereulean responsibility of carry- 
ing out the instructions of the act 
to provide an ‘‘efficient, adequate, 
economical and integrated’’ sys- 
tem of inland transportation and 
port facilities at a critical time in 
the political and economic history 
of Great Britain. This job is to 
be undertaken when the rolling 
stock and the right of way of 
British railways are in impaired 
condition as the result of devas- 
tating war damage and the extra- 
ordinary demands of wartime pas- 
senger and freight traffic. The rail- 
ways have been unable to obtain 
labor and materials sufficient to 
make substantial inroads into the 
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“| Can Give You Six Minutes”: 


Why do young people shy away from selling as a career? Why 

do so few sales managers become heads of companies? What 

can sales personnel do fo correct these situations and increase 
their own efficiency and value fo their firms 


FEW months ago Robert 
A Edge,’ the general sales 

manager of the Lodar In- 
dustrial Corp., earning 20 thou- 
sand dollars a year, resigned. The 
company was rated at 17 million 
dollars and had operated profit- 
ably for many years with an aver- 
age annual volume of 40 million 
dollars. Following a sensible con- 
ventional procedure, Edge wrote 
letters to the presidents of 200 
corporations of similar caliber. 
He was an unusually capable sales 
executive and he knew how to tell 
his story. He received 41 prompt 
invitations to come in and talk it 
over. A bonanza—as any mail 
order man will agree. One of 
them was from the president of 
the Tevalo Manufacturing Corp. 

He arrived on time and was 
kept waiting for half an hour. 
When he was finally ushered into 
the president’s office, he found the 
secretary sitting there. The presi- 
dent said to her, ‘‘ Wait here, I’ll 
need you.’’ He called in one of 
the vice presidents. 

Turning to Edge and looking at 
his watch he said, ‘‘I can give you 
six minutes. What have you to 
say for yourself, Mr. Edge?’’ 

The president gave him literally 
no chance to talk at all. He walked 
nervously around the office, shuffl- 
ing papers, and did all the talking 
himself, but he said nothing of 
any consequence pertinent to the 
matter at hand, The secretary 
and the vice president were still 
there, looking on and probably 


wondering what it was all about. 
Finally he said, ‘‘Maybe we had 


1This is a report of an actual incident. 
All names are fictitious. 
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By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


better put this off till some other 
time.”’ 

Edge replied, ‘‘I’m sorry, but 
the six minutes are up.’’ 


The president ,answered, ‘‘I 
should have phoned you that our 
time would be limited.’’ 

Edge, now boiling mad, managed 
politely, ‘‘If you are willing to 
give this important matter only 
six minutes, we had better drop 
the whole thing. I still have 22 
other people to see.’’ 

He picked up his hat and 
walked out. He didn’t slam the 
door. , 

Less than a month later he was 
happily installed as general sales 


manager of the Rindex Produc- 
tion Corp. He will earn 20 to 25 
thousand dollars in 1947. 

Was this merely an isolated in- 
cident or was it symbolic? Is it 
a fair indication of top manage- 
ment’s general—and possibly un- 
conscious—attitude toward sales 
departments? Would the presi- 
dent have acted that way if trying 
to do business with a prospective 
treasurer or production manager? 
Let it be understood that the ques- 
tions and the comments to follow 
may not necessarily apply to the 
infinitesimally small percentage 
composed of the larger, well inte- 
grated organizations — although 


*NOW MR JONES, THE ONLY THING THAT REMAINS 
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the Tevalo Manufacturing Corp. 
is one of the largest in a major in- 
dustry—but rather to the rank 
and file of the moderately large 
eoncerns which employ sales man- 
agers. There are tens of thou- 
sands of them by conservative es- 
timate. 

Is it true that, by and large, 
sales executives do not enjoy the 
same professional respect that is 
accorded financial and production 
executives? Such things, of course, 
are not subject to precise statisti- 
eal measurement, but there are 
several criteria which would indi- 
eate that sales people as a group 
are viewed with something less 
than favorable enthusiasm by the 
highest managements and by their 
fellow officers. Have you ever 
heard an engineer express his 
opinion, privately, of sales man- 
agers? It is illuminating, if noth- 
ing else. 

The numerous jokes of the over- 
eager salesmari and the harassed 
eustomer is illustrative of what 
the general public conceives to be 
the principal function of a sales- 
man. ‘‘Get the order! Never mind 


how! Just get it and don’t come 
back without it!’’ Any man who 
has made a living as a salesman 
will testify that it comes close 
enough to being the whole story in 
so many companies that it hurts. 
The high-pressure salesman is 
usually the product of the high- 
pressure sales manager, who in 
turn is generally the result of 
the pressure on him from above. 
That ‘‘ol’ devil overhead’’ must 
be continually appeased by vol- 
ume, volume and yet more vol- 
ume, and it makes no difference 
how it is obtained and often 
whether there is any profit in it or 
not. Industry has always paid 
(and always will pay) an exces- 
sively high price for its eternal 
preoccupation with the sale of 
the moment. Sales executives, all 
sales people, advertising men— 
remember the radio commercials 
—have been forced to such antics 
to sell goods, it is no wonder the 
whole profession is not held in 
repute high enough to equal the 
importance of the terrific job it has 
yet to do. 

Modern Industry, in an effort to 


determine the attitude of students 
toward selling as a career, made a 
short survey at the Southwest 
High School in St. Louis. The 
sample taken, showing 83 percent 
of the male students definitely 
against a sales career after gradu- 
ation was, perhaps, not large 
enough of itself to demonstrate 
conclusively a national trend, al- 
though it agrees roughly with 
other informal student polls and 
with several surveys made among 
returning veterans. An editorial 
in the school publication, entitled, 
**T Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be A 
Salesman!’’ commented on what 
may well be a significant state of 
mind of a large proportion of 
youngsters who will be running 
our industries during the next 
few decades. It said in part: 
‘‘Like many young people in the 
nation’s high schools today, they 
are preparing themselves for 
highly scientific vocations. And 
so while they may be good candi- 
dates for one kind of industrial 
work, they’re no answer to the 
key question, who’s going to sell 
the goods that industry must 
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make to provide postwar jobs? 
This aversion to selling is pre- 
valent in the secondary schools 
from which industry must ulti- 
mately recruit tomorrow’s sales- 


men. Actually the great majority 
of the teen-age boys and girls have 
never had a clear idea of what a 
salesman really does. They re- 
member mothers who slammed 
doors on house-to-house ecanvassers 
and fathers who hid when insur- 
ance agents came to eall. So, quite 
naturally many of them have come 
to believe that salesmen are de- 
scendants of Job destined to suffer 
terrible injustices at the hands of 
prospective customers.’’ 

While top management is larg- 
ely responsible for the long range 
inefficiency of many sales depart- 
ments, sales people themselves are 
not guiltless. Slowly but surely a 
new concept of the so-called sales 
problem is developing among the 
more progressive companies. They 
are beginning to realize that they 
are faced not with a sales problem, 
but with a marketing problem, 
which is something quite different. 
True, selling is a big part of it, 
but it is still only a part. 

A possible indication of the 
breadth of vision of sales man- 
agers—or the lack of it—may be 
found in the 1944 National Roster 
of the American Marketing Assn. 
Here is an organization actively 
devoted to the advancement of 
marketing, the very back-bone of 
which is sales. Out of 1288 mem- 
bers there were exactly 29 sales 
managers, constituting 2.2 percent 
of the total membership. Every- 
thing that is marketed ends up by 
being sold to someone by some- 
body and becomes therefore a 
matter of direct interest to some 
sales manager. Space does not 
permit an extended analysis of 
the reasons why sales managers 
forego this opportunity, for which 
they are eligible, to broaden their 
professional knowledge and to im- 
prove their technique. The fact 
that they do not take advantage 
of this means of advancement 
speaks for itself and is, perhaps, 
one of the underlying reasons why 
so few sales managers eventually 
become corporation presidents. 

The best indicator of the pres- 
tige of sales executives is this: 
Where do the presidents and board 
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chairmen of representative corpor- 
ations come from? This should 
be a sure comparative index, fur- 
nishing an accurate estimate of 
the relative prestige of sales 
people versus all others in busi- 
ness and industry. Accordingly, 
a random sample was taken from 
‘““Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry’’ for 1944. The business 
and professional backgrounds of 
the presidents and/or board chair- 
men of 225 manufacturers were 
analyzed and_ tabulated. The 
actual background allocations 
made indicate the particular type 
of activity through which each 
one advanced to the top. Some 
had a slight admixture of other 
kinds of experience, but they were 
only a negligible quantitative fac- 
tor. Where the other factors were 
not negligible and where no one 
type of experience predominated, 
they were listed as ‘‘Mixed (no 
sales) ’’ and ‘‘Mixed (some sales) ”’ 
in the accompanying table. 

The all too common aversion of 
many sales people to the technical 
and scientific aspects of marketing 
has already become a heavy handi- 
cap both to themselves and to in- 
dustry. In production, the blend- 
ing of the technical man (the engi- 
neer—once called the ‘‘theorist’’) 
and the practical plant manager 
has become so thorough that the 
two are now often practically in- 
terchangeable. Note two news re- 
leases, typical of the changing 
times, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Dee. 12, 
1946. 

Schick Promotes Crowfoot 
John W. Crowfoot, who has 
been chief industrial engineer 
for Schick, Inc., at the Stam- 
ford, Conn. plant, has been 
advanced to plant manager. 


General Foods Appoints E, J, 

Grimmett to New Post 
E. J. Grimmett, formerly a 
division manufacturing man- 
ager, has been appointed di- 
rector of manufacturing and 
engineering of General Foods 
Corp., reporting to Udell C. 
Young, vice-president. Mr. 
Grimmett will have supervi- 
sion of the engineering activi- 
ties of the company. 


Technically trained engineers 
and plant managers, many with 
so-called ‘‘practical experience”’ 


can now speak a common lan- 
guage, resulting in the develop- 
ment of a ‘‘composite’’ man who, 
in most eases, can act both as 
technician and a production exee- 
utive. In distribution, the mar- 
keting research man is the oppo- 
site number of the engineer. The 
practical sales manager whose 
business training is largely em- 
pirical may be compared to the 
production manager—old-style. 
We have yet to see many sales 
managers who have done or can 
do effective marketing research 
and not many more who, under- 
standing its implications, realize 
their dire need for it, insist on it 
as a priceless tool of management 
for their own use, and are able 
and willing to get the most out of 
it when it is available. Research 
deals largely with yesterday’s sales 
for comparison and attempts to in- 
sure more profitable sales tomorrow. 
The sales manager has been com- 
pelled by circumstances not en- 
tirely of his own choosing to put 
most of his thought and energy on 
today’s sales. These divergent 
points of view are difficult to rec- 
oncile, and while the lack of com- 
prehension and appreciation on 
both sides is understandable, the 
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fact is that we are all paying a 
heavy price for it in high cost, in- 
efficient distribution. 

Has anyone ever seen this kind 
of help wanted advertisement? 

Wantep. A man to take 
charge of complete marketing 
department. He must not 
only have successful experi- 
ence in selling and sales man- 
agement, but must be able to 
cooperate with the marketing 
research division. He should, 
preferably, have technical 
training and experience in 
research, but as a minimum he 
must understand the func- 
tion of research and, parti- 
eularly, he must be able to 
utilize to the greatest possible 
extent the research work that 
is being done. We want a man 
who is competent in market- 
ing and prefer that he have 
no experience in our indus- 
try. Must be 40 or over. 

The last two requirements may 
need some explanation. A strong 
company with faith in its pro- 
duct and sales proposition does not 
find it necessary to cash in on the 
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personal following and contacts of 
a new sales manager. Nor does it 
succumb to the moth-eaten theories 
that every man over 35 who wants 
to make a change is ready for the 
scrap-heap and that no sales man- 
ager without many years’ experi- 
ence in its industry could possibly 
be useful to them. 

Companies whose top manage- 
ments know the score also know 
precisely what they need, They 
ean understand that a man who is 
well grounded in all fundamentals 
ean market practically anything. 
They appreciate the value of new 
blood—the fresh outside objective 
viewpoint. They also know that 
few men, if any, ean garner 
enough of the right kind of dual 
experience—practical and _ techni- 
eal—before they reach 40. 

Sales and sales management are 
among the younger activities of 
industry and, because they are 
still adolescent, they have not yet 
been accorded the same degree of 
consideration and respect given to 
the more mature functions of pro- 
duction and finance. But we have 
become so overbalanced by pro- 





duction efficiency that we can no 
longer afford the luxury of trying 
to dispose of the coming glut of 
productivity by turning the prob- 
lem over to a smooth advertising 
agency and a high pressure sales 
manager only—and then changing 
them every few years when the 
goods begin to pile up. 

It has been suggested that if we 
want to step up distributive effi- 
ciency, we start now by institut- 
ing courses and granting univer- 
sity degrees in marketing research, 
sales management, and _. other 
phases of distribution. 

When more sales managers be- 
come adult, no corporation presi- 
dent will ever imagine that he can 
dispose of one of them in six min- 
utes. When sales managers insist 
that the marketing program in- 
clude a complete and competent 
staff research function, when they 
demand accurate yardsticks to 
measure their own efficiency, they 
will accomplish two things. They 
will increase their own competence 
and many more of them will find 
themselves sitting in the presi- 
dent’s chair. 
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MECHANIZED HANDLING 





By F. V. D. COKE 


Van Deren Hardware Co. 


WAS ASKED to discuss the 
subject of ‘‘Warehouse and 
Office Savings We Have 
Effeeted Through New Mechanical 
Equipment.’’ However, I will 
confine myself to a small but im- 
portant segment of our operation, 
namely, the handling of merchan- 
dise, for, according to the 1946 
figures just released by the Na- 
tional office, the ‘‘Store and Ware- 
house Salaries’’ were reported on 
the average to be increasing. This 
figure has increased almost every 
year since 1917 and is one defi- 
nitely to be reckoned with. 
How can this figure be cut 
down ? 
How much will it cost initially 
in new equipment? 
How much saving will actually 
be experienced ? 
How ean the system be adapted 
to your particular operation? 
During the war I was command- 
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ing officer of an LST, which was 
a motorized floating warehouse, 
used in transporting a wide range 
of equipment, merchandise, men 
and guns. In the loading, storage 
and unloading of this ship we 
learned to use to great advantage 
our mechanical handling equip- 
ment such as fork lift trucks, 
roller conveyors, and our mid-ship 
elevator. 

Upon my return from the Navy 
in the latter ‘part of 1945, I was 
put in charge of the Van Deren 
Hardware Co.’s warehouse opera- 
tion. This operation had changed 
little in the past 25 years “as to 
the methods employed in receiving, 
warehousing, and storing the mer- 
chandise we handle. Hand labor, 


hand trucks, the conventional 
freight elevator,, and a_ simple 


gravity chute were the only means 
we used in the handling of our 
merchandise. 

Our problem was two-fold when 
I took over the operation; first we 
needed considerably more space 


to handle the merchandise that we 
carried because of the growth of 
the business, and second we needed 
some way to save the use of our 
one elevator as much as possible. 

Some 18 months ago our com- 
pany purchased two gasoline- 
powered fork lifts, four hydraulic 
lifts and 1000 double-faced wooden 
pallets. 

This equipment at first was per- 
sonally operated by me for no one 
in our company had ever seen one 
of these fork lift trucks operated 
and all frankly doubted that such 
equipment had any value what- 
ever in a relatively small wholesale 
hardware business like our own, 
because of the great variance in 
the shape and weight of hardware 
merchandise. 

Our largest warehouse like many 
others in the hardware business, 
was built over 25 years ago. It 
has a concrete first floor with prac- 
tically an unlimited load capacity, 
but the upper floors are of wooden 
construction, making it impossible 


The bale tie pallet is of especially sturdy construction. 
The stops screwed to the oak planks are of '/4 in. pipe. 
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OF HARDWARE 


Since installing a mechanical handling system 18 months ago, the Van Deren 
Hardware Co. not only has speeded up its services to customers but has re- 
duced handling costs and increased the storage capacity of its warehouse. 


to use the fork lift because of its 
great weight. This type of build- 
ing is typical of our industry. 

Various types of pallets or 
wooden skids were tried out in our 
experiments until we decided on 
an oak double-faced pallet put to- 
gether with spiral nails. Of 
course, our number one problem 
was to utilize these pallets on not 
only the first floor but on the 
upper floors as well. This was ac- 
complished finally by the use of 
hydraulic lifts which are designed 
to pick up loaded pallets weighing 
up to 3000 Ib. from the floor and 
yet can be moved about by one 
man. These machines weigh 500 
lb., which is within our warehouse 
floor capacity. 

To illustrate the savings accom- 
plished by the use of the fork lift 
and pallet system we can take the 
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An example of the way modern materials 
handling effects savings in warehouse space 
is this pile of barbed wire. 720 rolls are 
neatly stacked in a space only 15 by 18 ft. 


The handling and storage of bale ties, al- 
ways a problem to the hardware ware- 
houseman, has been solved by the use 
of pallets stacked one upon the other. 
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commodity nails, which we all 
handle, and examine the man 
hours required under our old 
system to unload a car and stack 
it in our warehouse. It previously 
took four men over four hours to 
earry out this operation for a total 
of over 16 man hours. With our 
present system this is accom- 
plished by three men, two of them 
in the car, one of them driving the 
fork lift, in two hours for a total 
of six man hours for a saving of 
60 percent. 

You ask next how much this 
operation eosts us. The pallets 
themselves can be made by your 
local lumber yard of seasoned oak 
for around $5 each. The fork 
lift costs about $2,500, and you 
should allow approximately $1,000 
per year per fork lift to cover 
operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion. 

All this in our operation adds 
up to an initial investment of 
around $10,000. After 18 months 
of operation we believe that we 
have saved enough in handling 
costs to fully justify the expense, 
because under our old system it 
would have been impossible to 
handle the volume we have en- 
joyed in the last year and a half, 
to say nothing of the saving of 
building a new addition on to our 
warehouse that would have been 
necessary if we had not utilized 
completely the 14-ft. space from 
floor to ceiling on the first floors 
of our two warehouses. This in 
itself has meant an increase of 50 
percent in our workable space by 
stacking our merchandise much 
higher than would be possible 
using hand stacking methods. 

You ask next, can this operation 
be adapted to your business? I 
have had the pleasure of visiting 
six or seven hardware distributors 
in various parts of the country 
who had problems similar to our 
own, and in each case it was pos- 
sible to set up a pallet fork lift 
system using some of the ideas we 
have worked out, and developing 
new ones to take care of each in- 
dividual’s problems. 

You will remember earlier I 
mentioned the use of hydraulic 
lifts. These lifts are designed to 
pick up a pallet three or four 
inches off the floor and make it 
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possible for a man to move a full 
pallet load of merchandise from 
one part of the building to another 
without using the fork lift. We 
use these lifts to move the merchan- 
dise around on the wooden upper 
floors which will not support the 
fork lift beeause of the floors’ 
limited load capacity. To illustrate 
how we would use this in our 
operation we will take a carload 
of paint. The fork lift would pick 
up a full pallet load in the box car 
in very much the same way that 
nails are handled and set this 
loaded pallet on our elevator; 
when the elevator arrives at the 
proper floor where the merchandise 
is to be stored, one man can move 
this pallet load of paint consisting 
of 40 cases off the elevator and 
roll it over to its storage position 
very quickly with a hydraulic lift. 
In this way we can unload a car- 
load of paint and take it up three 
floors in approximately one-third 
of the time used under the old 
system of hand trucks and han- 
dling the merchandise four times. 

Many things in the hardware 
business do not seem to be well 
adapted to the use of a pallet 
system, however, we have been 
able to work 95 percent of our 
orders on pallets and handle 75 
percent of our general merchan- 
dise on pallets. Of course, such 
things as ladders and linoleum 
rugs are rather difficult and un- 
wieldy to handle on pallets because 
of their length, however, we have 
worked out a satisfactory system 
of handling gutter and bale ties 
which are about the most cumber- 
some items handled in the hard- 
ware industry. 

There has been a good deal of 
talk about the advisability of such 
a nationwide system but with the 
exception of the Lawrence ware- 
house people, I do not know of 
any completely organized plan 
whereby a manufacturer would 
load his pallets at the factory, 
ship them to us as distributors, 
and we in turn would return the 
pallets to the manufacturer or use 
them in some type of exchange ar- 
rangement. This type of operation 
was successfully carried out dur- 
ing the war by the Army and 
Navy procurement divisions but 
the cost of returning the pallets 


was not always calculated, and | 
do not believe that we could, ag 
distributors, bear this extra ex- 
pense of returning the pallets to 
the manufacturer. One solution 
may be the paper pallets that are 
being developed to stand terrific 
loads and which cost initially con- 
siderably less than the wooden 
pallets. 


I mentioned the Lawrence 
system. These people have worked 
out a system that on paper looks 
like the first real attempt to solve 
the manufacturer - to - distributor 
pallet problem, however, our com- 
pany has not to date found any 
of its suppliers who are willing 
to ship us on pallets at the pres- 
ent time. The great saving 
effected by such an _ operation 
by both the manufacturer and 
ourselves will eventually become 
apparent and I believe will be 
generally used in the future. 
Going back to our carload of nails; 
we have estimated that it would 
take us no more than one and a 
half man hours to unload a car- 
load of nails if the pallets were 
loaded upon arrival at our ware- 
house, as opposed to our present 
system which requires six hours, 
and our old system of 16 to 18 
hours to unload this same car of 
nails, 

Based on our own experience, 
these first 18 months with this 
equipment in our operation we 
lowered our cost of handling 
goods, increased the capacity of 
our buildings, speeded up our 
service, and eliminated most of 
the heavy lifting formerly re- 
quired of our men. 

To those who are interested in 
exploring the value of this type 
of equipment in your own busi- 
ness, I would suggest that you first 
secure the services of a young 
man who had experience in either 
the Army or the. Navy in the use 
of fork lift trucks and pallets. 
Then purchase a fork lift truck 
and 500 pallets and turn the job 
of adapting this type of operation 
into your business over to this 
young man, and if he is the right 
person with imagination and 
leadership ability, in a short while 
you will find that you will be 
highly gratified with the results, 
I am sure. 
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TRUCKS— 
(Continued from Page 30) 


2 Determination of the horse- 
power required to perform 
this work properly. 

8. Selection of the correct 
model and determination 
of its wheelbase and load 
distribution. 

4. Selection of the proper tire 
sizes and type for most 
efficient operation. 

5. Selection of the type of 
axle best suited for the 
work that is to be done. 

6. Determination of the prop- 
er rear axle ratio to bring 
about the greatest over-all 
economy of operation. 

7. Selection of the type of 
transmission that will give 
the most efficient operating 
condition. 

8. Selection of the various 
optional equipment items 
that will make possible 
maximum results. 

It is the fulfillment of these 
eight steps that will bring about 
an accurate and economical appli- 
cation of motor trucks. In the 
more normal type of operation, the 
eight procedures can be checked 
very readily and without the re- 
quirement of any involved study 
or extent of time. If the operation 
is more complicated where legal 
restrictions might be involved, ex- 
tremely heavy loads, severe sched- 
ules, etc., the consideration must 
be more complete and the time re- 
quired will he a little greater. Re- 
gardless of the work involved, the 
fact remains that any user who 
expects to get the full value from 
the truck, for which he has in- 
vested his money, must have that 
truck properly equipped and ap- 
plied to the work that is to be 
done. If the time is not taken to 
accomplish this, then the invest- 
ment cannot possibly give him the 
return that it is capable of giving 
based on the quality standards 
that are built into the product at 
the factory. 





Distribution will be reviewed and 
previewed in the January DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE. 
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Write today for price and delivery information. 
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WAGES, INCOME and PROFITS—(Continued from Page 21) 


How well paid is the employe 
in the transportation industry? 
We hate to create the wrong im- 
pression that averages are a true 
and reliable method of appraising 
intricate and involved economic 
and financial conditions and rela- 
tions. If statistics, as a whole, 
have to be used with a grain of 
salt, average results by multiply- 
ing or dividing yearly totals con- 
tain such an unending source of 
errors and misinterpretations, that 
we are reproducing and analyzing 
them with all mental reservations. 

These yearly figures contain 
salaries of the executive staff 
(Table 6). In the field of finances 
and wholesale trades, the execu- 
tives rarely draw anything else 
than a nominal salary. Their in- 
come is being derived from other 
and more lucrative sources. The 
dollar income of agricultural labor 
is, by necessity, very small, even 
if dollar-equivalents for room and 
board or other compensation in 
kind is taken into consideration. 
Hence, the actual value of these 
figures is somewhat limited. Still, 
employes of the transportation in- 
dustry enjoy a higher income than 
the national average or that of 
any other industry or trade. 


Table 6 


Average Annual Earnings per Full- 
Time Employe, by Selected 
Industries 1946 


All Industries, total ........... $2,357 
SSP en 2,937 
Printing and Publishing ..... 2,873 
Machinery (Except Electrical) . 2,843 
Automobile and Automobile 
EES OER ITT 2,796 
Iron & Steel & their products .. 2,687 
ND St alates y otis >See Ses 2,677 


Communications & Public Utilities 2,560 
Government & Government Enter- 


OIE A at tiik tinaseearas.s 2,346 
ot ari aa bho icing s wsg 1,842 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fishing .. 1,223 


Shall we say with Ripley, ‘‘Be- 
lieve it Or not’’—or shall we ex- 
claim in the old familiar way, 
“‘Didn’t I tell you so’’? Well, 
whatever our emotional reaction 
may be, the fact remains that 
transportation leads when it comes 
to compensation of its employes. 
(And without revealing anything 
in advance, it may be said that the 
level of wages and salaries of rail- 
road employes ($3,049) is higher 
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than the income of the employes 
of less fortunate members of the 
transportation industry such as 
local railways, buses and motor 
transportation.) Only the favor- 
ites among wage earners, the mem- 
bers of the’publishing and print- 
ing trade, come close to railway 
labor. Public utilities trail way 
behind, as do government work- 
ers and employes. ‘‘Services’’ 
show very low salaries (possibly 
eaused by low salaries for teach- 
ers, educational and professional 
employes, and not balanced by 
high incomes from amusements, 
motion pictures and legal serv- 
ices). Of course, agricultural 
wage earners have a very low dol- 
lar income, the evaluation of which 
has to be subjected to some of the 
qualifications exressed before. 

We would like very much to 
delve a little deeper into these ex- 
tremely fascinating figures and 
try to supply some comment upon 
their present status and their de- 
velopment over the last eighteen 
years. However, we prefer to con- 
centrate on our principal subjects, 
leaving more detailed study to 
later occasions. Still, the figures 
for selected years of boom and 
bust for identical industries are 
an undeniable indication of a his- 
torical, social and economic trend. 
This trend is reflected with a par- 
ticular clarity in the transporta- 
tion industry, which for a consid- 
erable length of time was subject 
to labor regulation by government 
(Table 7). 

Railway labor could be proud 
of its record of achievements, if 
the high level of yearly income 
should be considered as the only 
indication and the true yardstick 
of success for any individual group 


of labor. While in 1929 the aver- 
age yearly income of employes in 
transportation was only slightly 
above the national average, its 
relative margin increased during 
the following years, regardless of 
the national standards. Also, it 
recovered rapidly after a short 
and not too vehement dip during 
the depression, even before the 
general recovery had set in. And 
while at the beginning of this era 
transportation employes ranked 
substantially below those in the 
printing and publishing trades, 
and were topped by the wage earn- 
ers in the machine, automobile, 
and iron and steel industries, their 
yearly income passed some of them 
at a relatively early stage. Its 
growth was, apparently, only re- 
tarded by the high amount of 
overtime payments to the me- 
chanical industries during the war 
years, until in 1946 the earnings 
of transportation employes stand 
out as the highest earnings of all 
national groups. In view of the 
importance attached to the regu- 
lation of labor relations in the 
transportation industry, in view 
of the penetrating interrelations 
of transportation with every art- 
ery of our economic life, in view 
finally of the concentrated finan- 
cial, administrative and economic 
power represented by our trans- 
portation industry, these are facts 
and figures deserving of our most 
interested and watchful attention. 

The economic wealth of a coun- 
try cannot be measured solely by 
the gross income of its various in- 
dustries, but must be examined 
preferably by their profits. . While 
this review is not, primarily, con- 
eerned with the ever actual con- 
troversy whether the transporta- 


Table 7 


Average Annual Earnings Per Full-Time Employe in Selected Industries 
between 1929 and 1946 


Poulos as Siew gee readies © 
NEE er ee eer 
Printing & Publishing ... ae ates sar 
Machinery (Except Electrical) Hane eaceeus 
Automobile & Equipment ................ 
ee ee 
Communication & Public Utilities ......... 
Government & Government Enterprises .... 
Services 

Agriculture, Forestry & Fisheries ........-.. 


1929 1933 1938 1940 1945 
1,421 1,064 1,238 1,306 2,201 
1,642 1,334 1,676 1,754 2,732 
2,010 1,599 1,697 1,764 1,944 


1,827 1,260 1,534 1,813 2,806 
1,813 1,170 1,653 1,934 2,984 
1,740 1,073 1,359 1,643 2,806 
1,474 1,351 1,674 1,781 2,416 


1,552 1,330 1,358 1,349 2,083 
455 253 40! 415 1,100 
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as such can be 


industry 
counted among the more prosper- 
ous industries or not, it will be 
instructive to determine the place 
of this industry in the production 


tion 


of profits, and to compare its 
power to earn dividends and prof- 
its with its power to produce gross 
revenue (Table 8). 

This little table is full of in- 
teresting details. We shall deal 
with only a few of them. The 
table compares the share which 
transportation takes in the produc- 
tion of the national income (See 
Table 3) and in the production of 
the national profits. The same 
figures are shown for communica- 
tions and other public utilities. 
Although only corporate profits 
are shown in these figures, they 
represent a fairly accurate ac- 
count of all the income, since al- 
most all profit-producing enter- 
prises in these industries are cor- 
porations. Transportation does 
not fare so well in this comparison. 
While in the years of prosperity 
its share in the nation’s profits is 
higher than its share in the gross 
income (1929-1930), it is very 
susceptible to the damaging in- 
fluences of the depression and 
takes a deep dip, together with 
other industries. As a matter of 
fact, transportation has never re- 
covered from the beating it must 
have taken during these years. 
and its proportional contribution 


to the nation’s profits remains con- 
stantly below its share in the total 
income, From this viewpoint, we 
may well speak of the transporta- 
tion industry as being under- 
privileged. The only exception to 
this rule is the war period, and it 
may be borne in mind that some 


of these fat profits might not have | 
accumulated if the normal amount | 


of money could have been spent 
on improvements, repairs and re- 
placements. In 1946, transporta- 
tion returned to a modest percen- 
tage of 3.50 percent of the total 
corporate profits as against a share 
of 5.72 percent in the national in- 
come. 

Compared herewith, communica- 
tions and other public utilities 
have a much _ better record. 
Throughout practically all these 
years (with the exception of the 
worst depression years), their part 
in the national profits is a multi- 
ple of their share in the national 
income. 

We believe that these figures, 
as presented here in condensed 
form, speak a very strong lan- 
guage. We do not think that the 
picture is bright, reassuring or 
comforting in any way. We do 
not want to draw any conclusions. 
But we feel that in formulating 
the principal objectives of our 
future transportation policy, these 
facts cannot be overlooked. 


Table 8 


National Income and Corporate Profits for Transportation and 
Communications & Public Utilities 1929-1946 


(In percentages of total income and 


total corporate profits—losses in italics) 


Transportation Communications & Public Utilities 

Income Profit Income Profit 
1929 751 10.76 3.29 9.42 
1930 7.36 13.11 3.72 21.65 
1931 7.28 96 4.46 74.97 
ERA eee 7.54 330 5.47 14.83 
1933 . 6.47 241 5.05 236.42 
1934 6.84 162 4.52 32.39 
1935 6.36 86 4.02 17.65 
Bhs Py tice sale ie a8 6.23 1.64 3.70 11.63 
1937 6.15 92 3.68 12.67 
1938 5.58 5.35 4.03 21.87 
1939 . 6.26 2.47 3.95 13.45 
1940 . 6.04 4.56 3.73 10.85 
1941 5.96 5.28 3.19 6.80 
MEA ooo remax dodet 6.20 9.92 2.68 6.49 
1943 . 6.30 11.18 2.33 6.20 
ce che ob se cia Sais 6.14 10.21 2.20 6.17 
LS eee 5.92 8.48 2.32 7.25 
1946 5.72 3.50 2.66 6.67 
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STREAMLINED RECEIVING— (Continued from Page 24) 


and move the line forward have a 
similar, if not quite as difficult a 
problem. It is clear that the row 
of monorail flats would be quite 
easy to condense and a slight slop- 
ing of the track might even do the 
job gratis. 

CuEcKING. The merchandise 
would be unpacked and checked 
from the flats to smaller carriers. 
These would probably be sup- 
ported by one trolley and would 
swivel all around. The writer vis- 
ualizes these as light weight vul- 
eanized fiber trays supported by a 
light weight tubular or angle iron 
frame. The trays would be remov- 
able. There would have to be a 
few different kinds of checking 
earriers. Naturally bolt goods 
could be handled better in a deep 
basket-type carrier and toilet goods 
or glassware would work better in 
tray-type units, 

The standard carrier would be 
about two feet square. It could 
consist of from two to five shelves 
or trays depending on the goods. 
A small shipment might need only 
one carrier. Larger shipments 
might require five to ten pieces of 
equipment. A method of coupling 
these together could be easily 
worked out so that all parts of a 
given shipment would remain to- 
gether. The checker would place 
the goods on the carrier trays. The 
retails would be supplied and the 
goods would be ready for the price- 
marking operation. 

Price-Markina. All price-mark- 
ing stations would be in fixed 
spots, whether of the machine-at- 
taching or hand-attaching type. 
Checkers would not combine hand- 
attached ticket marking and ma- 
chine-attached ticket marking 
goods on the same carrier. Mark- 
ers, seated or standing, would work 
between the ‘‘checked”’ carrier sec- 
tion and a section of rail contain- 
ing empty carriers. The marking 
operation would be from full ecar- 
riers to empty carriers. The 
emptied carriers would go back 
to the checker for use over again. 


The writer feels that this method 
would solve much of the markers’ 
‘*down’’ or non-productive time. 
The marker would know that the 
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merchandise on her marking line 
was her work and supervision 
would be extremely simple. Pro- 
duction would be speeded up pure- 
ly through the fact that the marker 
and supervisor could see the work 
to be done on that marker’s section 
of rail. A dispatcher distributing 
the work to each marking rail 
would assure a fair amount of 
work for each marker. 


DisTRIBUTION TO StocK Rooms. 
The carriers containing the marked 
merchandise ready for the stock 
rooms would then be guided to the 
stock room tracks. The writer 
visualizes the tracks entering one 
end of the stock room and coming 
out the other. The movement 
would be in one direction. Stock 
room aisles could be relatively nar- 
row since the monorail carriers fol- 
low a clear-cut path. The individ- 
ual trays carrying the goods would 
permit unit-load handling of small 
items such as notions, stationery, 
toilet goods, glassware, china, etc. 
The empty carriers could then be 
used for filling orders for the sell- 
ing floors or they could go back to 
the empty-carrier marking or 
checking track. This would de- 
pend on where the need for the 
empty carriers might be. 


DISTRIBUTION TO SELLING FLOOR 
FROM MARKING oR STOCK DEPART- 
MENT. The distribution of mer- 
chandise to the selling floor could 
be made by the use of movable 
tables working from a central or- 
der make-up section. Carriers 
from the marking department and 
carriers from the stock department 
would be guided to the central 
area. There consolidated trucks 
would be made up out of the trays 
or boxes of goods. These trucks 
would be made up on the basis of 
the floors they are going to and by 
selling departments located near 
one another. This would eliminate 
extra handling on the selling floors. 
It would also assure maximum 
‘*nay loads’’ of the movable tables. 
These movable tables could consist 
of three or four shelves to accom- 
modate the trays or tote boxes. 
The tables would take back empty 
trays to the receiving department. 


In new store installations special 


shafts containing monorail auto- 
matic lift equipment could relieve 
elevators. The goods could stay 
on the small carriers to the selling 
floors where small push carts 
would handle the merchandise into 
the proper selling department. 
This completes the cycle of the 
goods from receipt to sales. 

Ready-to-wear could be handled 
in a similar manner. Movable 
racks would take the place of the 
tray-type carriers. The ready-to- 
wear could be checked onto sus- 
pended rods which could then be 
transferred to a movable rack for 
floor distribution. 

This receiving operation could 
easily be tied in with other ‘‘head- 
aches’’ over which store superin- 
tendents lose sleep. For example, 
ashes and paper bales from the 
basement could easily be handled 
over the same type of equipment 
without tying up the freight ele- 
vator. Lumber and concrete and 
other building materials could 
easily be unloaded and handled 
into the store. There are prob- 
ably good applications in the de- 
livery and packing divisions. There 
are real possibilities in the ware- 
house as well as in the workrooms 
where furniture could be guided 
along without difficult dragging or 
pulling. 

Monorail opens possibilities of 
transportation between adjacent 
buildings either underground or 
through the air (if rights can be 
obtained). Simple motor drive ar- 
rangements can be of assistance on 
these long runs. Most of the con- 
veyor systems which have come to 
the writer’s attention are not de- 
signed to carry all of the goods 
which the store receives. A fair 
percentage of goods is still plan- 
ned for skids. Monorail will easily 
handle major appliances and bulky 
furniture and can extend service to 
all floors as well as to the receiving 
department floors. 


The writer anticipates a number 
of questions regarding the prac- 
ticability of this plan, among the 
first being, ‘‘Why hasn’t it been 
done before?’’ One answer may 
be that up to this time retailing 
has not been firmly convinced that 
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these backstage problems are actu- 
ally factory production operations. 
Recognizing this, however, isn’t it 
logical that retail operations 
should now pattern themselves 
after proven industrial methods? 
“Won’t merchandise on these sus- 
pended pieces of equipment have 
a tendency to fall off when round- 
ing curves?’’ is another logical 
query. If a carrier should be 
shoved too hard the principle of 
centrifugal force holds the mer- 
chandise to the carrier. Monorail 
is used in baking firms to handle 
molded dough in pans to the prov- 
ing rooms for final raising. The 
operation must be smooth and free 
from jars. Bakery men state that 
monorail is far safer than any 
other kind of handling. When 
dough is transported and waiting 
in front of the ovens in bakeries 
any jar is disastrous. 

The writer’s original ideas on 
monorail developed about ten 
years ago because of a photograph 
of delicate china being handled in 
the stock department of the Lenox 
Corp. Breakage there is a prime 
consideration, as retailers know. 
The writer suggests this plan as 
a contribution to modern retail re- 
ceiving practices. If the entire 
plan or parts of it can help many 
or a few retailers, then the time 
spent in its preparation is worth- 
while. Here is a new idea and a 
challenge to retailing. It will be 
interesting to see which store will 
be first to adapt it to its needs. 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 


This month's cover is illustrative of this 
month's theme: men and methods, the 
human equation in relation to basic dis- 
tribution practices. In the scene depicted, 
John C. Evans (left) Chairman of the Engi- 
neering Board, and Walter P. Hedden, Di- 
rector of Port Development, look over some 
of the features of the Port of New York 
Authority's new Union motor truck terminal 
now under construction in lower Manhattan. 
A similar terminal, the largest of its kind 
in the world, is being constructed by the 
Port Authority in Newark, N. J. At both 
the New York and Newark truck freight 
stations, shippers and receivers can receive 
or deliver consolidated consignments of 
merchandise from many over-the-road car- 
tiers at one time and place. In the han- 
dling of shipments, mechanized conveyors, 
positioned on 1,000-ft. platforms, will sort 
over-the-road freight into zone delivery 
fleets for unified deliveries to steamship 
piers and business houses. 
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HANDLE THE TOUGH ONES WITH EASE! 


It’s a Dolly... It’s a Roller 








Saves Time 


Only one setting 
needed, permits 
turning, switch- 
ing, backing. 


Cuts Costs 


No resetting or 
shifting required. 


Proved 
in Service 


THE DOLLY-ROLLER 


Speed up movement of bulky, heavy articles. Slip in a pair of 
Dolly-Rollers. Full-swinging, swivel action permits movement in 













any direction. Grip teeth prevent slipping. Compact, Simple. 
SPECIFICATIONS Rugged construction assures long life. Also lightweight models 


8” x 8” x 3%” high | for finished floors. Order today . . . faster, safer Dolly-Rollers! 
Cleat Plate 3” x 8” 


Roller 2%” diam. 


sien, "oler eee! See Your Materials Handling Dealer 


wey gm. | OF write THE DOLLY-ROLLER CO. 
6016 E. 12th Street, Dept. DA Kansas City 3, Missouri 
























MORE HAISS PORTABLE 

CARGO CONVEYORS 
ON MORE 
STEVEDORING JOBS 













Here’s a versatile substitute for lifting 





and lugging. Equipped with heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings; a 30” width belt 
in 20 to 35-ft. lengths. Gasoline or elec- 


tric motor drive. Write for catalog. 


ALF 


PORTABLE CARGO 
CONVEYORS 





Distributors in all large cities 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 











THE “WHY” OF FIRES— (Continued from Page 25) 


This man was Cary Hutson, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Mr. Hutson knew whereof 
he spoke. He is an authority on 
fire protection and fire prevention. 
He participated in the reports on 
the fire departments, building 
codes, water supply and conflagra- 
tion hazards of 468 cities that the 
board made. He helped write the 
board’s recommended building 
code, a model for the country. 
He suggested the fire prevention 
ordinance adopted by the board. 
He is the principal author of the 
up-to-now 248 bulletins the board 
has issued—more to follow. Mr. 
Hutson, 42 years with the board, 
has been a valuable member. He 
retires in January. 

‘‘There is too much of this catch- 
phrase ‘carelessness’ in fire litera- 
ture,’’ he said recently. ‘‘Careless- 
ness isn’t the reason for the big 
losses—at least not often. But 
that all started over thirty years 
ago.’’ 

On the occasion of the National 
Board’s 50th anniversary, it hired 
an author to write its history. In 
studying the records of the ac- 
tuarial department, the writer 
noted the list of the principal 
causes of fires. In nearly every 
case, faulty chimneys, inadequate 
electrical equipment, etc., the au- 
thor concluded that such faults 
could have been avoided; there- 
fore, carelessness was the cause of 
nearly all fire losses. But, con- 
tends Mr. Hutson, this term is too 
broad and misleading. What is 
really meant is negligence and lack 
of knowledge. Carelessness to the 
layman means the I-don’t-care at- 
titude. This is hardly the cause 
of many of the terrible fire losses 
suffered in the world. 

That the ineffectiveness of fire 
prevention warnings and litera- 
ture stems from the misuse of a 
term and the wrong emphasis of 
the trouble is Mr, Hutson’s opin- 
ion. ‘‘The public relations and 
advertising men who write the fire 
prevention messages for the boards 
and insurance companies have no 
technical knowledge,’’ he stated, 
‘‘and therefore they sell this idea 
of carelessness to the American 
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people. We are known as the 
most careless people in the world. 
What we must do,’’ he concluded, 
‘fis stop scolding the American 
people and start educating them.”’ 

In illustration of this point, Mr. 
Hutson told of his acquaintance 
with a case where a housing de- 
velopment was being erected. The 
bricklayer chosen was a good 
bricklayer and knew his business, 
as a manufacturer or a housewife 
would, but he didn’t know the 
business of fire prevention, any 
more than a manufacturer or a 
housewife would. The builders 
wanted to save money, and so the 
bricklayer built interior chimneys 
in the houses, using no firebrick, 
and allowing the wood from near- 
by closets to come close to the fire- 
places. As a result, four houses 
had fires a short time after occu- 
panecy. This, thinks Mr. Hutson, 
is a result of lack of knowledge of 
the hazards of fire and the meth- 
ods to combat it, rather than care- 
lessness. 

In the average person’s mind, 
fire prevention and fire protection, 
if thought out carefully, will 
amount substantially to this. Pre- 
vention: the elimination of fea- 
tures which cause fires—open 
flames, faulty electrical equipment, 
storage of mops and oily rags, etc. 
Protection: the installation of de- 
vices or means to extinguish a fire 


—hand extinguishers, sprinkler 
systems, fire hose, automatic 
alarms, ete. But these two broad 


classifications leave out a most im- 
portant category, says Mr. Hutson, 
the middle ground which takes a 
small fire and makes it a big one. 
The National Fire Protection Assn. 
classifies a ‘‘large fire’’ as one in- 
volving property loss of more than 
$250,000. In 1940 there were 34 
in this class, in 1946, 187. These 
187 fires, a small fraction of the 
total, accounted, however, for one- 
fifth of the total loss of the year. 
In fact, records show that 70 per- 
cent of the fires in the U. S. cause 
only five percent of the fire loss 
of the country, while 60 percent 
of the loss is caused by less than 
one percent of the fires. This 
third classification, the cause of 
large fires, is therefore very im- 
portant. Mr. Hutson would call 


this the prevention of loss of life 
and property damage by fire. 

This broad classification includes 
such factors as: improper construc- 
tion of buildings—concealed and 
inaccessible spaces, non-waterproof 
floors, unprotected stairways and 
open shafts, etc.; improper loca- 
tion of buildings—close construe. 
tion, etc.; non-isolation of hazard. 
ous processes; fire-fighting blund- 
ers and poor technique; improper 
warehousing and storage; inade- 
quate water supply; and others. 

Many of these practices are 
holdovers from pre-construction 
regulation times. For instance, 
years ago in New York City, many 
single units of several houses were 
built of brick side by side the whole 
length of a block. These houses 
were not made like those in Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, where, al- 
though they are joined together, 
each is a separate house; these 
were built by a single contractor, 
and the brick wall between, when 
there was one, often extended only 
through the second floor, leaving 
the attic open the whole length 
of a block, except perhaps for 
flimsy wooden partitions, Fire- 
men answering a call to one of 
these houses often had to fight a 
fire breaking out in an adjoining 
house, or one farther down the 
block. 

That lack of knowledge rather 
than carelessness causes fires is 
shown by the following illustra- 
tion, of Mr. Hutson’s knowledge: 
A large sanitarium was started by 
a very fine doctor. The doctor was 
learned and conscientious; but 
naturally had little or no knowl- 
edge of fire prevention. There 
fore, he left to the building super- 
intendent the storage of X-ray 
film. The superintendent, also 4 
conscientious man, kept his build- 
ing in good order and rendered 
every service he could, but he too 
knew next to nothing about fire 
prevention. He stored the film in 
an open bin in a small room in the 
basement, from which pipes and 
vents led upward throughout the 
building, into the rooms of the 
patients. A small fire started— 
no one knows how, perhaps from 
a cigarette or match, perhaps from 
a workman’s placing an electri¢ 
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light atop the film in its bin, but 
that doesn’t matter. There was a 
slight explosion, and a small fire. 
The firemen carried many of the 
patients out safe. But many more 
were found dead, with water in 
their lungs. They had actually 
drowned. The gas generated by 
the fire was carried up the vents 
and the stairway into their rooms 
and entered their lungs, searing 
the tissue. Nature responded with 
the rush of water in the body to 
heal the scarred tissue. Many 
patients died, some immediately, 
some later. 


But with all the damage arising 
from this middle ground of pre- 
vention of loss of life and prop- 
erty damage mentioned by Mr. 
Hutson, the other two classifica- 
tions are also necessary for com- 
plete protection. Fire protective 
equipment is required by law in 
some states, and certainly advis- 
able in some form everywhere. 
Some of the better-known systems 
are : 


1. The automatic sprinkler 
system, where a certain de- 
gree of heat sets off a 
sprinkler and floods the 
trouble area. 


2. The automatic sprinkler 
system, supervised, where, 
in addition to the above 
feature, a signalling sys- 
tem sets off a warning in 
a central office and a run- 
ner checks up on _ the 
trouble. The best system 
is one that gives an alarm 
whenever a valve is shut 
off or water in the tank 
freezes or becomes low or 
water pressure becomes 
low. Of course, when the 
water begins to flow 
through the system, the 
fire department also is no- 
tified. A less effective but 
still useful system operates 
thermostatically; either a 
rise in temperature or a 
certain fixed temperature 
ealls the fire department. 


3. The watchman supervisory 
system, where the failure 
of a watchman for any 
reason to punch his clocks 
on schedule sets off a sig- 
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nal in a central office and 
sends a runner to check 
into the trouble. All the 
above systems need and 
usually have a mainte- 
nance contract with a cen- 
tral agency to repair and 
maintain the devices at all 
times, on the theory that 
a business getting paid for 
such a service will perform 
it more faithfully than the 
lessee. 


4. In addition, there is the 
usual physical equipment 
earried in nearly all in- 
dustrial plants—fire hose, 
fire pails, fog nozzles, foam, 
chemical extinguishers, 
CO, extinguishers, fire es- 
eapes and fire doors, ete. 


Mr. Hutson believes that to edu- 
eate the American public to the 
dangers of fire and to the methods 
for its: protection and prevention 
is the great task before fire pre- 
ventionists today. There is a ery- 
ing need for standard building 
codes and for agencies to teach 
fire prevention fundamentals. Only 
two thousand out of 16,220 mu- 
nicipalities in the United States 
have building codes today. He is 
quite sure that the fire insurance 
companies cannot do much more 
than they are now doing, because 
they lack police power to enforce 
rules. It must be some agency, 
thinks Mr. Hutson, of local, state 
or federal government. Perhaps 
the fire departments of various 
cities, the building departments in 
large cities, the state fire mar- 
shall’s office, can inspect and li- 
eense building to improved codes, 
and educate the public. It is also 
important to convince the coming 
generation of the value of fire loss 
prevention as a profession, and 
train young people in it. Build- 
ing codes must be improved and 
spread, and legal loopholes in them 
must be eliminated. A program 
of education to the horrors of fire 
and the methods of preventing it, 
rather than useless castigation of 
the American people as careless, 
will cut down our terrific annual 
fire loss—$561,487,000 in 1946 and 
$418,633,000 through July-of 1947. 








PILE TO THE CEILING 
with the HANDIBELT 


You can get more loading per 
square foot of floor space 
using the Handibelt portable 
conveyor—save _lifting—carry- 
ing; users report 8 to 10 man 
hours saved and volume of 
items handled more than 
doubled. Easily wheeled about 
by one person. Handles boxes, 
bags or cartons weighing up 
to 135 pounds. Can be used 
inclined, declined, or hori- 
zontal. Belt is free of side rails 
and reversible in movement. 
Operates from any ordinary 
Available in 
two models: No. I! piles up 
to 7 ft. 6 inches; No. 16 piles 
up to 10 ft. 6 inches. 


lighting circuit. 


Get complete information— 
write for Handibelt Bulletin 
No. DA-127. 








STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 






RAVITY & POWER 
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Above: A fork truck moves a load of asparagus stalks in the sharp freezer. 


Below: The fur storage section of United States Cold Storage's Kansas City plant. 
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COLD STORAGE 
(Continued from Page 32) 


modity. Its condition may be 
affected by one or many of 
the factors mentioned above. 
It pays the storage man to be 
shrewd and informed about 
such matters, since he carries 
a heavy weight of respon- 
sibility in accepting goods for 
storage. 

6. Packages, which vary 
widely in insulating power, 
moisture penetration, odor, 
microbial content, suitability 
for air circulation, ' ease of 
handling and sturdiness. 

In the development of such 
knowledge, the cold storage man 
is by no means the only one con- 
cerned. Producers, processors, 
distributors and retailers are con- 
cerned also, because such knowl- 
edge is the foundation of their 
businesses. It is quite apparent too, 
that this knowledge is available, 
fundamentally, only from such 
sciences as agronomy, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, plant and ani- 
mal pathology and _ physiology, 
microbiology, physics, chemistry 
and many related sciences. We are 
not overlooking the all-important 
matters of engineering and opera- 
tion, which provide the physical 
facilities and operational skills so 
necessary in the application of 
refrigeration to commodities, and 
which determine the costs. 

The chief point of moment is 
that acquisition of this knowledge 
requires an endless program of re- 
search. Volume-wise (in number 
of institutions and research per- 
sonnel involved) the past few 
years have seen a rapid increase 
in research bearing on refrigera- 
tion, At a recent regional training 
conference sponsored by The 
Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, Clarence K. Wiesman, of the 
Armour’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
mentioned the fact that research 
on freezing of meats was con- 
ducted as early as 40 years ago 
in various laboratories: There was 
a flare-up of work in the 1930’s, 
which died down, and now, he 
said, we have entered a period of 
intense laboratory activity. 

During the past year the office 
of the Frozen Food Foundation in 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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ELEVATORS— 
(Continued from Page 52) 


the speed and pay load of the 
elevator, plus the fact that indus- 
trial truck loading is to be em- 
ployed, are known, all other fac- 
tors, including the forces due to 
industrial trucking, can be esti- 
mated within safe limits. Finally, 
appropriate requirements can then 
be established and allowances made 
for the cars, shaft supports and 
devator machinery for materials 
handling equipment. 

Such requirements and allow- 
ances generally fall into the groups 
listed below : 

1. The platform must be 
strengthened to withstand the 
heavy concentrated loads. The 
strength of the flooring and 
structural steel framing must 
be increased accordingly. 

2. Side bracing must be 
strengthened to carry the 
heavy loads concentrated near 
the corners of the platform. 

3. The carframe must be 
made more rigid to withstand 
the twisting and skewing ef- 
fect of off-balance or eccentric 
loading. For most industrial 
truck elevators, job for job, 
Otis engineers have found it 
necessary and advisable to 
strengthen the vertical car 
frame members to take care 
of eccentric loading forces. 

4. Sheave shafts, sheaves, 
brakes, hoist ropes and car 
safeties must be checked 
against the increased weight 
of the heavier, strengthened 
ear and the probable overload 
due to the front wheels of the 
industrial truck running onto 
the already loaded platform. 

5. Sometimes stronger guide 
rails are needed, but even 
where the same guide rails 
are adequate for both ordi- 
nary freight and industrial 
truek elevators, rail fastenings 
and rail brackets must be 
strengthened to transmit the 
guide shoe forces to the build- 
ing structures. 

Aside from the design require- 
ments of the industrial truck ele- 
vator, the structural requirements 
of the building itself must be care- 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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EVER TRY 


BENDING A STEEL 
CONVEYOR? 








Roller design keeps box on 
conveyor regordiess of curves 




















FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION + RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 





Simpler and more important than it sounds. The FMC 
Accordion gravity conveyor can readily be bent around 
pillars or other obstructions or into S turns. Can be con- 
tracted or expanded to fit a given space. When not in use, 
one man can push it together and roll it out of the way. 
Combined with FMC portable power units, intersections 
and power piling conveyor, a material handling system 
can quickly be set up to fit a specific need. It is tops for 
flexibility... but what is even more important, it can 
speed up your material handling and do it with less man- 
power. In these days of soaring costs that is important. 
Write for more details. Let us send you our booklet on 
FMC Unitized Portable Power Conveyor System. It may 
be the start of saving you money on your 
material handling. Write Dept. DA-3 











WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 
EXPLAINING 
ITS MANY 
ADVANTAGES 











MONARCH ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


THE NOLAN CO. 


DEPT. DA-12 BOWERSTON, OHIO 


Only $22.50 Each 


F. O. B. Bowerston , 
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far greater problem in the next 
war. If the warehousing industry, 
like others in distribution, has not 
yet been requested to do something 
to prompt its workers to become 
part of the reserve, it may expect 
an appeal in the near future. 
part of the economy devoted to 
financing and insuring also is ex- 
pected to supply a work corps, 
even though its personnel are 
white-collar and office workers. 
Purchasing techniques, contract 
negotiations, finance arrangements 
and adjustments, and the many 
other like activities, have a part 
in war, playing a notable role 
in the last one. Most of this work 
was done by civilians who either 
were employed by the armed serv- 
ices, or were part of WPB and 
other civilian agencies created for 
war work. It is notable that the 
services hold that there should be 
no civilian war agencies such as 
the WPB, OPA, ODT, and similar 
units, in the next war. They are 
convinced that integration for 
proper direction, and for speed in 
action, requires that all these func- 
tions come under direct military 
command. It is obvious they are 
taking time by one of its forelocks 
in establishing the organized re- 
serve work army in time of peace. 
It requires no special analysis to 
demonstrate why service and main- 
tenance units of the distribution 
economy are extraordinarily im- 
portant to the army, navy and air 
forces. Accounting in all its 
phases, from cost accounting up 
or down, is one of the key necessi- 
ties. There is not a part of this 
phase of the economy whose work- 
ers in all grades are not urgently 
important to the National Defense 
Dept. 

The whole philosophy of the or- 
ganized reserve, in its older form 
which we know better, was implied 
by the symbol of ORC or ORTC. 
Many people assumed that ORC 
meant Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
that ORTC meant Officers’ Re- 
serve Training Corps. The ORTC 
has been best known in most house- 
holds of the nation because the 
boys in the high schools, colleges, 
and universities often were mem- 
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INDUSTRY ORGANIZING— 


1 


bers of these local units. We are 
told now that ORC means Organ- 
ized Reserves Corps, and that 
ORTC stands for Organized Re- 
serves Training Corps. It is not 
affiliated with the National Guard, 
nor with the regular army. It is 
an implement of the Natfonal De- 
fense Dept. which stands entirely 
on its own, and has its own funds 
supplied by Congress. The latest 
Congressional appropriation pro- 
vided 65 million dollars for the 
organized reserves, which the 
people responsible for the reserve 
naturally regard as wholly inade- 
quate. This is the fund from 
which the army draws the money 
to create the military work army. 
In the War Dept. they are appar- 
ently not very anxious to talk 
about the work army part of the 
organized reserve. When you make 
inquiries you are politely passed 
around from one to another, and 
neither one nor the other seems to 
know very much about anything. 
It has been established, however, 
that the broad seope and impulse 
comes from the section of the Gen- 
eral Staff devoted to personnel and 
administration, headed by Maj.- 
Gen. Willard §. Paul; and from 
the section devoted to reserve and 
ROTC affairs, headed by Maj.- 
Gen. Edward S. Bres, with Col. E. 
T. Crotenrath more directly in 
charge. The most intelligible in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Col. C. M. Boyer, assistant execu- 
tive director of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Assn. of the United States, at 
2517 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton. 

The army emphasizes that this 
auxiliary military organization of 
workers is a volunteer institution, 
which can be called to the colors 
only after Congress declares a 
state of emergency. It can actually 
be called into active service only 
by the President. It is intended 
that in the beginning only former 
servicemen shall be eligible. Ap- 
parently the purpose of this limi- 
tation is to launch the organization 
with militarily-trained men. Each 
unit will be sponsored by some busi- 
ness organization, or some specific 
industrial group. The organization 





(Continued from Page 31) 


of the construction industry is a 
good illustration of the process, 
The Associated General Contrae. 
tors accepted responsibility for the 
creation of a construction reserve 
which has worked closely with the 
army. It consists of 100 units, 
and will come directly under the 
command of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The entire body will con. 
sist of 45,000 officers and men, di- 
vided into construction battalions, 
aviation engineer battalions, head- 
quarters battalions, engineer con- 
struction battalions, engineer port 
construction battalions, and repair 
battalions. The Corps of Engi- 
neers will also have battalions de- 
voted to various utility jobs—for- 
estry, lumbering, trucking, equip- 
ment _ industries, fire-fighting, 
maintenance and camouflage, pe- 
troleum distribution, light and 
heavy dredging, ship and dump 
trucks, map-making and map-pro- 
duction, foundry workers, gas-gen- 
erating, power-line, and carbon- 
dioxide industries. The construe- 
tion workers have been drummed 
up by the A. G. C, from 4,300 con- 
struction firms which are members 
of that organization, and from its 
100 chapters and branches. Lt.- 
Gen. R, A. Wheeler, Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers, has declared 
that this work army will form the 
backbone of the engineer program 
of preparedness. 

Each military work unit is main- 
tained on an inactive status with 
a cadre of key personnel supplied 
from the ranks of officials and em- 
ployes of the firm which sponsors 
the unit. There are three classes— 
A, B, and C. Class A consists of 
units with full complements of of- 
ficers and enlisted men. In an 
emergency they will be ready for 
assigned missions, after short addi- 
tional training. When in service 
the officers and men receive the 
regular pay of other soldiers, and 
are supplied with the same issues 
of uniforms, shoes, and all other 
G. I. supplies. The officers with 
special aptitudes will have oppor- 
tunities to reach higher rank. The 
enlisted men will be able to qualify 
for the various noncommissioned 
grades such as master sergeant, 
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staff sergeant, and technical ser- 
geant, all of which mean increased 
pay and emoluments. The enlisted 
personnel as well as officers are 
promised special opportunities to 
qualify for better status. 

Class B units have a full com- 
plement of officers and a cadre of 
key enlisted men. On mobilization 
the unit will be brought to full 
strength by drawing upon the 
selective serviee lists. Class C units 
will have only a full complement 
of officers. This category will em- 
brace the technical and specialized 
units. In the construction work 
army the Class C units will be the 
initial group, with 60 percent min- 
imum of authorized officer strength. 
When the time comes, these units 
will be expanded into Class B 
units with 80 percent officer 
strength and a cadre of enlisted 
men. Finally, the eventual step 
will be to expand the Class B units 
into Class A units, with a mini- 
mum of 80 percent officer strength 
and 40 percent enlisted men. Each 
group has one drill period per 
month. In theory this drill period 
is to represent a day for each 
week. In summer the work army 
is to spend two weeks in field 
training. - The commanding officer 
of a group is chosen from the eli- 
gible reserve officer list, preferably 
from among the men in the employ 
of the plant or the business from 
which the units spring. The min- 
imum of a unit is from 12 to 15 
men. The final choice of a com- 
manding officer in theory must be 
agreeable to the employer who 
sponsors a unit as well as to the 
War Department. Those who join 
the organized reserve now are 
given the same rank or rating they 
held when they were honorably 
discharged. They are urged and 
encouraged to strive to attain 
higher ranks and ratings. For this 
purpose schools have been estab- 
lished and classes organized, and 
every facility is provided to make 
the additional training and study 
easy and accessible. Apparently 
the organized reserve will rapidly 
become the greatest army of 
worker battalions that has ever 
been brought under military dis- 
cipline. In addition to the con- 
struction industry the reserve 
units also have been nationally es- 
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tablished in the laundry industry, 
and in the various chemical indus- 
tries, including those employed in 
making perfumes, cosmetics, and 
the various kinds of toiletries. It 
is understood the entire work corps 
is to be commanded by a major- 
general, with a full staff, and that 
the general and his staff are to be 
chosen from amorfg the men in 
industry who have had military 
training. It is hoped the com- 
manding general of the work corps 
will be a full-time officer. It is 
felt among military people that he 
and his staff should devote all their 
time to the job of establishing and 
implementing the new corps. Ob- 
viously the work corps of the or- 
ganized reserve will in time in- 
crease the auxiliaries of the army 
by millions. It will also take from 
the regular army some of the bur- 
den which fell upon it in time of 
war. It is expected to release many 
men for combat duty wlio hitherto 
have been compelled to do the job 
of the work corps. It is quite 
within the range of possibility that 
this new corps may be developed 
to supply the army with cooks, 
butchers, truckmen, and much of 
the rest of the work personnel 
which hitherto had to be sub- 
tracted from the battalions of 
fighting men. 

The unions have not yet record- 
ed any thoughts about the work 
corps. They were very lukewarm 
about the idea when it was orig- 
inally tried during World War I, 
and further sampled during World 
War II. The undertaking never 
developed sufficiently in those days 
to give labor any reason to debate 
about it. The establishment of the 
organized reserve work~ corps is 
now going forward with speed. A 
substantial organization will be in 
existence within a few months. In 
the event that Congress declares 
a state of emergency, whether due 
to war clouds or a critical situation 
in the world economy, the Presi- 
dent will be empowered to eall the 
organized reserve, and the work 
corps, to the colors. This obviously 
might have a profound effect upon 
industry and upon the plans of 
unions. For these reasons it is 
probable that Congress may have 
something to say on the subject 
before the end of the new session. 
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NINE TO FIVE— 


The Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion over loss and damage claims 
as such, but has jurisdiction over 
practices of carriers and tariff 
rules affecting the same.?’’ 

**T see,’’ Miller acknowledged, 
**T still think, though, that you 
should keep after the railroad for 
payment.”’ 

‘*We shall wait until thirty days 
after the date the claim was filed. 
If we haven’t received payment 
by then, I’ll write a follow-up let- 
ter of inquiry,’’ promised Mc- 
Cormack, as Miller sauntered out 
of the office. 

Hardly had Jack settled down 
to reading a letter when in 
charged Charles Reading, the com- 
pany comptroller, He was excited. 
He wished to know, ‘‘What are 
you doing to get that reduction in 
the freight classification rating on 
our product?’’ 

Jack retorted that he had first 
made a freight classification study 
of the product. Then he had pre- 
pared and filed a proposal with 
the classification committees of the 
railroads and the highway car- 
riers. In the proposal he had peti- 
tioned for the publication of a 
third class rating. This would pro- 
vide for lower freight rates than 
the current second class rating. 
He told Reading that the com- 
mittees had assigned hearing 
dates, and that he would appear 
to offer further facts. 

‘But ... but,’’ sputtered Read- 
ing, ‘‘it’s been nearly two months 
since you opened up this subject. 
Seems to me you should get re- 
sults more quickly.’’ 

Jack’s temper flared. Then he 
calmed down with the realization 
that Reading knew very little 
about traffic department pursuits. 
He patiently outlined the proce- 
dure pertaining to freight classifi- 
eation. He pointed out that the 
committees were compelled to 
thoroughly examine every factor 
and give careful thought to the 
proposal. He added: ‘‘It’s this 
way, Charlie. We as a shipper 
must do more than merely appeal 
for a lower classification rating. 
We have to prove our case. There 
is no fixed measure for the reason- 


1See 91 I. C. C. 611. 
*See 52 I. C. C. 47. 
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ableness of a classification rating.* 
When a comparison is attempted 
of different classifications and 
rates, different conditions cannot 
be ignored.* A mere difference in 
rating is insufficient to prove that 
the ratings assailed are unreason- 
able.» Many elements enter into 
the determination of classification 
ratings, the dominant considera- 
tion being the rating on analogous 
or related articles.®’’ 

‘*Well!’’ Reading ejaculated, 
*‘T had no idea that a proposal 
for a classification adjustment re- 
quired so much study by the ship- 
per and the carriers. Here’s hop- 
ing you succeed in obtaining the 
reduction.’’ (Note: A few weeks 
later the carriers published the 
third class rating Jack had pro- 
posed. ) 

After a short period out for 
lunch, Jack returned to his office. 
Awaiting him was Jim Corson, 
superintendent of stock and ship- 
ping. Jim was angry, as he put 
it, ‘‘mad enough to chew iron.’’ 

‘*What’s the trouble, Jim?’’ 


‘“‘That pesky railroad has 
changed its drill schedule in this 
district,’’ grumbled Corson. 
‘“We’ve had daily drill engine 
service. The local freight agent in- 
formed me that we are to be served 
every other day. That means no 
drill for us until tomorrow. I have 
six cars loaded and ready for 
shipment. I need four empty 
cars.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you have any advance 
notice ?’’ MeCormack asked. 

*‘Not a word until just a few 
minutes ago,’’ Corson insisted. 
3 See 98 I. C. C. 166. 

«See 1 I. C. C. 465. 


5 See 169 I. C. C. 477. 
®See 169 I. C. C. 701. 








FOR SALE—CUBA, N. Y. 


Two brick storage buildings: 36 x 108 one 
story and basement, 7800 sq. ft.—3500 sq. 
ft. refrigerated space. 


36 x 108 two story and basement, 11,700 
sq. ft.—5000 sq. ft. refrigerated space. 


Elevated and railroad siding each building, 
immediate occupancy. 
Box R706 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘‘A fine kettle of fish,’’ com. 
plained McCormick. ‘‘The rail. 
road assured us that we, as well 
as other shippers, would be eon. 
sulted before any drill changy 
were made.’’ 

Picking up the telephone Jack 
put in a eall for John Rice, diyj. 
sion freight agent of the Inter. 
state Railroad. As the connection 
was completed Jack said, ‘‘ John, 
this is McCormack. Why has your 
company changed its drill at our 
plant from daily to every other 
day? And without any warning to 
us?’’ 

‘Hold on, Jack,’’ cried Rice. 
*‘T don’t know anything about it. 
Give me an opportunity to cheek 
into it.’’ 

‘*Oh, I suppose you’re not to 
blame,’? McCormack admitted. 
‘‘Probably some assistant yard- 
master has gone off half-cocked. 
Just the same, we want daily drill 
service.”’ 

‘“‘T understand,’’ countered 
Rice, ‘‘and I’ll see what can be 
done for you.”’ 

‘* *See,’ nothing,’’ barked Me. 


Cormack. ‘‘We need the daily 
drill.’’ 
‘‘Right,’’ assented “Rice. ‘‘A 


drill engine will be at your plant 
by four today and daily there. 
after as in the past.’’ 

‘‘Jim,’? mused MeCormack, as 
Corson was about to go out, “I 
ean’t understand why railroads 
will solicit freight shipments and 
then place obstacles in a shipper’s 
path, as in the ease of this drill 
service. Yet they do, and often, 
too. By the way, please let me 
know when the drill engine ar- 
rives.’’ (Note: At four Corson 
telephoned Jack and reported that 
the drill engine was entering the 
plant yard.) 

With the departure of Corson, 
Jack settled down, but not for 
long. In came Ralph Newcomb, 
the credit manager. 

‘*Jack,’’ questioned Newcomb, 
‘fisn’t there something you can do 
to bring about faster movement 
of our lel. shipments by rail- 
roads? Many of our customers are 
holding up payment of invoices. 
They insist it’s because the goods 
have not been delivered. When 
they do pay they frequently de- 
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duet the ten-day discount even 
long after the date has expired.’’ 

“You know as well as I,’’ Me- 
Cormack commented, ‘‘that a cus- 
tomer has no right to take the dis- 
eount unless he pays the invoice 
within the ten-day period. Our 
only reason for offering the dis- 
count is to secure prompt pay- 
ment.”’ 

““Yes,’’ agreed Newcomb, ‘‘but 
that’s beside the point. Our L.ec.l. 
shipments are being delayed by 
the railroads. What can we do? 
Couldn’t you file some sort of 
tracer with a railroad on each of 
our consignments ?’’ 


‘Ralph, that sort of so-called 
tracing would be a waste of time,’’ 
McCormick maintained. ‘‘The most 
effective way to trace a shipment 
after it has been accepted by a 
rail carrier and a reasonable length 
of time has elapsed, is to inquire 
as to proof of delivery to the con- 
signee. If the railroad cannot pro- 
duce the proof, then we should 
file a claim for loss.’’ 


“Do you mean it isn’t possible 
to trace less than carload freight?’’ 
challenged Neweomb. 


‘“‘That’s exactly what I do mean, 
insofar as it has any bearing on 
practical accomplishments,’’ Mce- 
Cormack responded. ‘‘This especi- 
ally applies during the past several 
years, Of course, in a specific in- 
stance, one might be able to locate 
an l.c.l. shipment while it is in 
transit. Be that as it may, one 
might just as well pour water 
down a rat hole to conserve water, 
as to request a railroad for tracer 
information on lel. consign- 
ments. ”’ 


“Even if tracing isn’t the solu- 
tion, can’t something be done to 
improve the less than carload 
situation???’ Newcomb expostu- 
lated. 


“Yes, Ralph, and we, with other 
shippers, are working with the 
railroads on the problem. Right 
now my department is making a 
survey of the time in transit. The 
entire question is to be presented 
at the next meeting of the Ship- 
pers Advisory Board. Through co- 
operation between the railroads 
and the shippers it is believed the 
time in transit of less carload 
freight can be speeded up. If the 
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rail carriers fail to bring about 
drastic improvement we may be 
forced to use some other type of 
transportation agency.’’ 


At this stage Jack received word 
that Robert Foster, the company 
president, desired to see him, As 
he entered his office, the latter 
said, ‘‘ Jack, the board of directors 
has decided to look into the matter 
of building a branch plant in our 
present zone three sales territory. 
I’m getting estimates of building 
eosts, labor conditions, wage 
seales, water supply, taxes, etc., 
at several cities in that area. I 
want you to prepare a report as to 
transportation costs which I can 
include with the other figures.”’ 


**T’ll make an analysis on the 
basis of freight rates, transporta- 
tion facilities and the like,’’ Me- 
Cormack replied. ‘‘I’ll embody 
the information in a memorandum 
to you, which also will include my 
recommendations as to the best 
location insofar as the transporta- 
tion angle is concerned.’’ 


‘*Good,’’ exclaimed Foster. 
‘‘With the combined information 
we won’t make any mistake in 
selecting the proper place for our 
branch factory.”’ 

‘Chief, you’re on the right 
track,’’ said McCormack. ‘‘But 
isn’t it remarkable that so many 
companies overlook the issue of 
transportation costs when making 
plans for locating plants or branch 
plants ?’’ 


‘‘It is strange,’’ Foster con- 
ceeded. ‘‘Probably the reason is 
due to top management’s not com- 
prehending the value of traffic de- 
partment assistance. Well, as to 
your report, I shall expect to have 
it in my hands within the very 
near future. Good luck, but get 
busy.’’. . 


Thus the hours had passed. Now 
at five Jack sat relaxed at his desk. 
As he looked back over the trans- 
actions of the day, he understood 
how they were a cross-section of 
men and methods in the field of 
distribution. But there was more 
to be done. Soon he would be on 
his way to attend the monthly din- 
ner meeting of the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


TRAFFIC 


MANAGEMENT 


The nationally recognized, authoritative text 
material of THE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TRAFFIC is now available to individual readers 
as well as Traffic Club study groups, Colleges 
and Universities. Volume |, now being dis- 
tributed, contains over 400 pages, including 135 
illustrations, and is bound in heavy blue buckram. 


* 
VOLUME | 


This first volume includes an analysis of the 
American transportation system, developments 
leading to the regulation of railroads and other 
carriers, origin and growth of classification and 
rate territories, principles of freight classifica- 
tion and an analysis of classification rules. 


lt also covers the principles of freight rates 
and tariffs, including the various factors and 
the Commission's findings with respect thereto. 
Shipping documents and their application are 
carefully analyzed, as are the basic special serv- 
ices of the carriers. Chapters 22 and 23 are 
devoted to a study of freight claims. 


Above all, the subject matter is presented in an 
understandable manner, replete with authorities 
and is undoubtedly the finest work of its kind 
ever published. 


VOLUMES II, Ill & IV 
NOW IN PREPARATION 


The volumes to follow at short intervals will 
cover tariff compilation, transit, routing, ware- 
housing, materials handling, advanced rates, ad- 
vanced claims, export and import, rate and 
classification committee procedure, application of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, preparation of a 
case before the |. C. C. and practice and pro- 
cedure before the |. C. C. 
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DISTRIBUTION COSTING— 


counts are procurable at the sta- 
tioner and the system is fundamen- 
tally the same for all companies. 
The forms for costing systems 
must be especially prepared for the 
business. Few companies use dis- 
tribution forms for costing hand- 
ling and marketing, and without 
them, costs cannot be accurately 
recorded, nor can experience fig- 
ures be built up for use in com- 
parative analysis. 

4. The recording of distribution 
cost does not originate in the front 
office although the costs are tabu- 
lated and analyzed there. The cost 
work is done at the source the same 
as on production, and so, before 
installing a system, top manage- 
ment should call in all department 
heads for conference because they 
will be largely responsible for ac- 
curate recordings. For example, to 
cost handling, the units must be 
recorded, to cost warehousing per 
product on company property, the 
handling and space given to each 
product must be recorded and 
these figures must be entered at 
the source. Where the same 
workers move goods and also are 
assigned to storing, packing or 
shipping, the time must be prop- 
erly allocated so that the proper 
costs can be charged to the proper 
departments. 

5. The most practical basis of 
computation is the unit cost, 


whereby the costs are totaled and 
then divided by the units handled 
to get the cost per unit. This is 
similar to process costing on pro- 
duction. The unit will differ with 
the business; it may be a bale, coil, 
box, crate, barrel, palletized load, 
hundredweight, gallon, ete., de- 
pending upon the type of goods 
handled and marketed. The figures 
ean be recorded to give the unit 
eost for each operation in the dis- 
tributive routine, handling, trans- 
portation, warehousing, packing, 
shipping and marketing, but this 
does not give enough breakdown 
for precision cost control. If the 
eosts are too high, the analyst will 
not know where to look for the 
trouble. It works the same on pro- 
duction. Overhead, for example, is 
broken down to many accounts so 
that management can locate a loss- 
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leak quickly and effect greater pre- 
cision in cost control. 

6. Functional costing provides 
the means for breakdown that will 
give maximum cost control on dis- 
tribution. A function is an element 
of a major operation or step in 
production or distribution. Fune- 
tional costing for distribution 
works something like this. The 
steps in distribution comprise: 
(1) handling movement, (2) pack- 
ing and shipping, (3) company 


warehousing, (4) public ware- 
housing, (5) transportation by 


company or outside carrier, (6) 
marketing. These major operations 
ean be broken down to functions 
depending upon the business, the 
functions costed to get the unit 
funetional cost, the unit costs of 
all functions relating to the dis- 
tribution of a product totaled to 
get the overall cost of distributing 
the product. For example, market- 
ing can be broken down to adver- 
tising, selling, general office ex- 
pense, collections, financing and 
administrative expense. Or adver- 
tising can be broken down still 
further to trade _ publications, 
newspapers, direct-mail, dealer 
helps, and each classification costed 
for the product sold. 

One can carry functional costing 
too far. It has its practical side if 
it doesn’t cost too much. A sound 
maxim of cost accounting is 
‘‘Don’t spend a dime to save a 
nickel.’’ More than one seeker of 
truth about distribution cost has 
quit because someone installed a 
system that brought memories of 
OPA and its questionnaires. 

7. When a producer sells one 
product in one territory to one 
class of customers by one method 
of sale, he has the simplest routine 
for eosting distribution. Cost ac- 
eounting mirrors operations, and 
so, if the routine is complicated, 
the costing process will be com- 
plicated. If a producer sells five 
products, it is of limited value to 
cost total volume because costs are 
much higher on some products 
than on others. He must get the 
distribution cost for each product, 
each territory, each method of sale, 
and according to the type of cus- 


(Continued from Page 29) 


tomers before he can do a thorough 
costing job. 

8. How does sales volume affeg 
distribution cost? Some standarg 
must be set up at various levels of 
volume just as is done on produ. 
tion where standard costs diffe 
with output. This rule will operate 
the same on distribution. In 4 
plant where production standards 
are used properly, the cost ae 
countant sets up these yardstick 
for different levels of output and 
changes the standards when out. 
put changes. No one knows how 
volume affects distribution costs. 
It must be studied. A heavy-vol. 
ume year or period, all other 
things equal, should show a lower 
cost of distribution per unit than 
a low-volume period. This is just 
another complexity or variable in 
the system that cannot be ration. 
alized by jotting down handling 
and marketing costs on forms and 
letting it go at that. 

9. Where production ends, dis 
tribution starts theoretically, but 
this line is not clearly defined in 
many plants and there is overlap 
ping. At times, the same thing hap- 
pens on production and the only 
solution is to draw an arbitrary 
line somewhere and stick to it 
If this line is continually changed, 
comparative analysis between 
periods, so important to effective 
costing, will be stymied. 

10. Itemize the various distribv- 
tion costs on the books and do not 
combine them with production 
figures or lump them in such 4 
way under commercial overhead 
that they lose their identity. This 
makes analysis difficult. 

11. The cost of a product is the 
thing to work for, not the cost of 
an operation in distribution, or 
the distribution cost of the mant- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer, 
because the product is what the 
consumer buys and the distribu 
tion cost in that product is what 
all the shouting’s about. 

12. Customer acceptance is the 
unknown quantity. that increases 
or decreases distribution cost and 
it is beyond the control of busi- 
nessmen. Production cost is not 
affected directly by the whims of 
customers. For example, a certail 
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product may go over big, sending 
distribution cost downward, where- 
ys another product made by the 
same manufacturer may not move 
at all, its distribution cost increas- 
ing proportionately. Yet the pro- 
duction cost on both products may 
have been the same. 

13. Costing direct distribution 
expense, like costing direct pro- 
duction expense, is not difficult, 
but the allocation of indirect dis- 
tribution cost offers problems. 
However, it also gives trouble on 
production and must be estimated 
to some extent. Production costs 
cannot be figured to the dime, so 
don’t worry if you can’t make 
your cost accounts balance out like 
your ledger. If you keep close to 
your distribution costs through 
regular analysis your judgment 
will be sound. Indirect costing is 
a technical routine that we won’t 
go into here. Your cost accountant 
ean supply the details. 


14. As with handling problems, 
top management cannot cost dis- 
tribution without the aid of all 
executives in the organization, be- 
cause all departmental activities 
touch distribution in one way or 
another. So confer with the traffic 
man, sales manager, production 
superintendent, handling supervi- 
sor, office manager, advertising 
director, the men in charge of 
stores, shipping and receiving de- 
partments, and cost accountant. 
However, to confer intelligently, 
top management must have some 
idea of the fundamentals underly- 
ing the cost of distribution and 
the scope of the work. To this end, 
we have prepared this paper. 


For all we know, distribution 
eost may not be high. If manage- 
ment is efficient in production and 
has managed to keep costs down 
effectively, then one may not be 
criticized unduly if he hazards the 
thought that management may be 
doing an equally efficient job on 
distribution. But even if so, man- 
agement cannot prove that be- 
cause it lacks the figures. It is top 
management’s job to get some 
definite information regarding dis- 
tribution cost and the place to 
start is right in your own plant— 
right now. 
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LEVER - DOLLIES 


cut handling costs 


Made in THREE 
HANDY SIZES 


GUARANTEED 


Write for complete 
descriptive circular. 
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WHY INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE IS TOPS 


The work is done by skilled mechanics 
using special International equipment, 
and factory-standard parts just like those 
in the original trucks. 

The service is supplied by a system of 
International Branches that form the na- 
tion’slargestcompany-owned truck-service 
organization, and a national network of 
International Dealers. 





It is available no matter what your 


makes of trucks — International Service 
that means top truck performance. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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> Materials Handling 
Equipment 


There’s No Substitute for 32 Years Experience 


LEWIS -SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 


321 WALNUT STREET, WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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“EASY RIDE” 
Gravity Roller 


CONVEYORS 


Save You 


TIME - MONEY - EFFORT 


Write for our illustrated literature 
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PRACTICABLE PACKING— 


In competitive brand testing, 
however, all too frequently the 
attention is upon the product com- 
parison and not upon the also- 
important preparation for ship- 
ment. The production manager 
can assure the sales manager their 
product is as good or better than 
XYZ’s, but let the question be 
asked, ‘‘How does their shipping 
unit compare with ours?’’ and 
the reply would be something like 
this: ‘‘Oh, I think their case was 
opened in the receiving room; I 
didn’t get to see it.’’ 

Naturally, a public warehouse 
or freight terminal, as well as a 
merchandise distributor inventory- 
ing goods from many sources, is in 
the best position to view objec- 
tively, the preparatory techniques 
of a wide range of shipping ex- 
perts. However, a wide-awake 
shipping man even in an activity 
restricted to handling one type 
of product will have example after 
example te observe and study if 
a little time and effort is made to 
view incoming supplies. 

This lever for lifting, pa ing 
and crating standards is not any- 
thing so organized or complex as 
to require all incoming freight to 
be held for the observation of who- 
ever is controlling packing meth- 
ods. Rather, it is a state of mind 
on his part—a desire to be on the 
look-out for new demonstrable 
ideas wherever they may be found. 
Perhaps he is stopped by a shipper 
who dares to go to the expenst of 
an all-plywood box where ordinary 
lumber is customarily used. It is 
an intriguing question. Is this 
sheer wastefulness, or is there 
some basic, sound reasoning for 
adopting more expensive materi- 
als? Then each time he sees some 
method of handling which offers 
possibilities, it is worth ten min- 
utes time to discuss the technique 
with those actually responsible for 
the manual preparation for ship- 
ment. The moment for action is 
when the example is still where it 
can be observed and analyzed 
constructively. 


Frequently will be heard such 
comments as, ‘‘Gee, that’s a good 
idea,’’? or ‘‘That’s good, but here 
is how we can do it better.’’ These 
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are the situations in which new 
ideas really germinate and better 
packing results. The human equa- 
tion has been licked. 


Getting immediate results is 
even more assured when the ini- 
tiative is taken to move the obser- 
vation to more than discussion. 
With the sample or example still 
available, and when it is agreed 
the new angle presents a meritori- 
ous idea, then it is time to say, 
‘‘How about making up a test 
case (or package) incorporating 
this method and let’s see how it 
fits our goods?”’ 


Starting initial action toward 
a new technique is about the hard- 
est step in breaking down habit- 
etched human activities. Too often, 
men will agree to something new 
in principle but go right on with 
the old. Emulation or improving 
upon the output of some unknown 
rival in one’s same trade does 
bring out a main-spring of en- 
thusiasm which leaps over normal 
resistance to the new idea. There- 
fore, to say to the chief packer, 
**Look at this box which just came 
in; let’s fabricate something like 
it; J think the front office will go 
for it in a big way when we show 
it,’’ is taking a tangible example 
and translating it into action. 


There is one other practical 
reason why the individual con- 








Drumpak Container 


The Drumpak is a drum container of 
strong corrugated fibreboard with sep- 
arate lid and bottom. Because of its shape 
and construction, the average size con- 
tainer is said to be able to support a 
pressure of one ton. The lid and bottom 
flaps, or flanges, interlock with similar 
flaps on the container body and the re- 
sultant four thicknesses, plus steel strap- 
ping to provide extra strength, make it 
impossible to pull off the lid or bottom. 
This arrangement also provides a gripping 
surface for lifting. The Drumpak, which 
is manufactured by the Gaylord Container 
Corp. of St. Louis, is often custom-tailored 
to meet the requirements of the product 
to be shipped. The new type containers, 
designed to ship a variety of products 
including powdered products, are furnished 
knocked-down. A carload of several thou- 
sand knocked-down Drumpaks occupies no 
more storage space than a few hundred 
set up barrels or drums. 
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cerned with better preparation for 
shipment should be keen on wateh. 
ing out for good points in the pags. 
ing parade of the other man’s 
shipping units to bring to the at. 
tention of his own cargo prepara. 
tion crew. Few of us are really 
gifted with the ability to teach: 
that is, to get across ideas and 
new conceptions to others. Fur. 
ther, even qualified teachers find 
only a very few gifted with the 
ability to be taught; that is, to 
receive an idea and thoroughly 
comprehend and absorb it. 

Hence, in packing and crating 
—unless we are draftsmen and 
can prepare a scale drawing and 
diagram or unless we are handy 
with tools and manually inclined 
and can actually build a sample— 
most of us are really handicapped 
to get across suggestions for im- 
proving the output. This short- 
coming is offset admirably by 
culling the incoming freight for 
the types and kind of examples 
which represent the goals you are 
shooting for and then calling your 
own packing crew’s attention to 
them. 

In training men in the army, 
it is customary, following field ma- 
neuvers, for officers and enlisted 
men to gather around for a sort 
of informal discussion. The pro- 
cedures which were handled well 
are praised; the weak points and 
mistakes are brought out; the 
reasoning behind certain practices 
is explained and questions, dis- 
cussions and comments by every- 
one are invited. This pow-wow is 
referred to in military manuals 
as the ‘‘eritique’’. 


It is this stimulating of ‘‘criti- 
ques’’ around examples of ship- 
ping units which appear better 
than one’s own, that offers a simple 
and effective way to continually 
improve the quality of one’s own 
packing for shipment. The 
printed word, training film and all 
other propaganda aids are good 
and often necessary to bring out 
technical means and purposes. But 
the living, tangible example in 
front of the worker who must do 
the job is about the easiest means 
of all to break down resistance of 
mental sluggishness. 
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, LEST WE FORGET— (Continued from Page 45) 


subject of materials handling as 
a writer and editor and in con- 
nection with his services through 
the materials handling division of 
the ASME. 

Also about 1920, Zenas Carter 
organized the Materials Handling 
Manufacturers Assn., which was 
instrumental in recommending 
that a book known as The Ma- 
terials Handling Cyclopedia be 
published. Roy V. Wright was the 
editor-in-chief, John G. Little and 
Robert C. Augur were associate 
editors, and the contributing edi- 
tors were Charles N. Winter, W. 
T. Spivey, Prof. E. F. Church, 
Floyd T. Smith, Henry J. Edsall, 
Dr. A. A. Adler, and P. R. 
Hoopes. The efforts of these men 
helped materially in promoting 
the use of materials handling 
equipment in modern industry. 

Many other writers and engi- 
neers, such as Frederic V. Hetzel, 
who prepared the materials han- 
dling section of Kent’s Engineers 
Handbook, and C. Kemble Bald- 
win, who wrote the hoisting and 
conveying sections of Mark’s Me- 
chanical Engineers Handbook, and 
many others, such as Nixon W. 
Elmer, R. H. McLain and L. P. 
Alford, who was particularly ac- 


tive in coordinating materials 
handling into the management 
field. 


Many editors saw the need of 
devoting space in their publica- 
tions to materials handling, par- 
ticularly after 1918. Among the 
leading publications were Engi- 
neering Management, later known 
as Industrial Management ; Indus- 
try Illustrated; The Iron Age; 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering; Factory; Machinery; 
American Machinist; Distribution 
and Warehousing; now DisTRIBU- 
TION AGE; all of these magazines 
through their missionary efforts 
contributed to the present position 
of materials handling in produc- 
tion and distribution. The one that 
has consistently covered this im- 
portant subject, month after 
month, in its editorial columns, for 
the past thirty years, is DisTRIBU- 
TION AGE. 

The only way we can continue 
to progress in the development of 
materials handling is to carry on 
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the good work of the pioneers 
through publicizing current mech- 
anized handling methods and 
equipment in relation to the econo- 
mies they can effect in production 
and distribution. DisTrRIBUTION 
Ace salutes these pioneers. 





Coming Events 
12-16—Second National Materials 

Handling Exposition, Cleveland Audi- 

torium, Cleveland, O. 

12-16—Annual Meeting, Society of 

Automotive Engineers, Book-Cadillac 

Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

. 13-14—Special national session of the 

materials handling and management di- 

visions, American Society of Mechan- 

ical Engineers, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 

land, O. 

25-30—Annual Convention, 

Furniture Warehousemen's Assn., 

more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

. 26-29—Fifth All-Industry Refrigeration 

and Air Conditioning Exposition, spon- 

sored by Refrigeration Equipment 

Manufacturers Assn., Cleveland's Public 

Auditorium, Cleveland, O. 

Feb. 7-9—Annual Meeting, The Refriger- 
ation Research Foundation, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 9-12—57th Annual Meeting, Ameri- 

can Warehousemen's Assn., Chalfonte- 

Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

5-8—16th Annual Convention, May- 
flower Warehousemen's Assn., Traymore 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Jan. 


National 


Bilt- 


Apr. 








Yale to Feature 1947 
Trends at Handling Show 


S THE dominant theme of its presen- 
tation at the 2nd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Cleveland, January 
12-16, the Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. will 
feature new developments in materials 
handling. The uses of battery powered 
hand trucks, the applications of which now 
range from the short haul domain of the 
man-powered hand truck right up and 
into the heavy lift domain of the power 
truck, will be emphasized. The Yale line 
now includes seven models, and demon- 
strations of the most recent in the line, 
the non-tilt and the tilting fork models, 
will be given greatest stress, but the 
platform, pallet, high lift platform, tractor, 
and tinplate models will also be featured. 
A new low cost, low capacity, electric 
wire rope hoist, resulting from demands for 
a light ‘4, Yo, 3%, and | ton unit, has been 
developed in the hoist line. The new hoist 
is to be known as the Load King Hoist and 
will be available in lug, hook, plain, and 
trolley types. 

New data and specific information on 
recently developed Yale counting scales will 
supplement the scales display. Featured in 
this display will be a new crane scale, and 
a new development in platform scales, 
namely the outboard bearing. 

Additional Yale equipment to be dem- 
onstrated in action include a high lift fork 
truck and a crane truck. 
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BRITISH TRANSPORTATION— 


heavy arrears in maintenance and 
replacements accumulated during 
the period of the war and in the 
immediate post war period. 

The Transport Act enjoins the 
Transport Board to provide an 
adequate system of integrated 
transportation, with due regard to 
safety, and at charges which will 
ensure revenues not less than suffi- 
cient to meet charges properly 
chargeable to revenue, ‘‘taking one- 
year with another.’’ 


The British transportation trade 
press, which generally was out- 
spoken in its opposition to nation- 
alization, has not been adversely 
critical of the appointments to the 
Transport Board. The Railway 
Gazette states: ‘‘The names of the 
whole time members of the British 
Transport Comm. will meet with 
general approval, as they are 
clearly persons who have had wide 
experience in transport, industrial, 
commercial, or financial matters, 
or in the organization of workers, 
as specified in the act. The only 
possible criticism which can be 
made is that of the average age of 
the members, but there can be no 
criticism of the members.’ 


The consensus of opinion ap- 
pears to be that the Transport 
Board will not undertake any spec- 
tacular measure in the direction 
of integrating the various modes 
of transport at the outset because 
of the present critical condition 
of transport in Great Britain. The 
view is generally expressed that 
at the outset, after Jan. 1, 1948, 
the Board will concentrate upon 
the integration of the four main- 
line railways. The Railway Ex- 
ecutive, the names of the members 
of which with the exception of 
that of the Chairman, Sir Eustace 
Missenden, have not, as of this 
writing, been announced, will have 
the responsibility upon which pub- 
lie attention is focused, The task 
of this executive is to ensure the 
continuation of the functioning of 
the railways in the face of the 
general economic crisis, the short- 
age of materials, and labor string- 
encies. This task will be most vital 
particularly in the winter of 1947 
and 1948. It is estimated that this 
will be the primary task of the 
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next two or three years, and that 
the success of the Transport Board 
will be determined by how well 
this job is done. Railway Gazette 
states, in this connection: ‘‘The 
Commission will largely stand or 
fall by the suecess with which it 
achieves in this direction, [that 
of integrating the main-line rail- 
ways], and the facilities which it 
is able to provide for trade and in- 
dustry generally.’” 

The Prime Minister, Clement 
Atlee, in discussing the general 
economic crisis before Parliament, 
stated that increased production 
would throw an additional strain 
upon transport facilities which are 
already heavily handicapped by 
depleted rolling stock and lack of 
repairs and maintenance during 
the war years. He stated that the 
Government wished to supply 
more engines and ears, and that 
plans had been developed and en- 
foreed under which materials 
would be delivered and later 
found to speed up construction 
and repair of transportation 
equipment. He urged shippers to 
assist by reducing the turn around 
time of ears at terminals, and ap- 
pealed to transport workers to re- 
new efforts ‘‘to insure that trans- 
port did not fail the nation in its 
need.’’8 

Modern Transport states: 
‘‘There are two reasons for the 
nationalization of transport: (1) 
to run and maintain services 
which shall not only be as efficient 
as those offered to the public be- 
fore the war, but be capable of 
progressive improvement, and (2) 
to provide the government with an 
essential instrument in a planned 
economy involving a _ redistribu- 








Materials Handling Benefits 


Planned materials handling promises 
spectacular savings in time and manpower 
for industry, John F. Johannsen, manager, 
export div., Hyster Co., told the fall meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Salt Lake City. He went on 
to advocate the unit load principle of 
handling goods. Since materials handling 
accounts for 22 percent of the cost of pro- 
duction, and 30 percent of the time used: 
to produce goods, it can easily be seen 
that savings here will affect the entire pro- 
gram of production. 
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tion of population and the deve. 
opment of new industrial areas, 
has been held by the governmen; 
and its supporters that in regan 
to the first point only the creation 
of a monopoly can enable the nee. 
essary funds to be raised for the 
rehabilitation, maintenance, an 
improvement of the existing sys 
tems, since a continuance of the 
former competitive methods mus 
inevitably lead to the bankruptey 
of all parties, whilst, with regard 
to the second point, only a mon. 
opoly can afford to experiment 
with services, which in their ini. 
tial stages, are likely to be unre 
munerative. Since, therefore, a 
monopoly is necessary, it must be 
a state one. The adoption of this 
theory and its practical applica. 
tion in the nationalization of the 
railways and long-distance road 
haulages implies a high degree of 
coordination between these two 
forms of transport, but this on 
any large scale is quite imprae- 
ticable for some years to come.’” 

The first task confronting the 
new Transport Administration in 
Great Britain is to weld together 
the individual units comprising 
each form of transport, and then 
to coordinate the integrated facili- 
ties into a national transport sys- 
tem adequate to serve the country. 
It faces one of the heaviest respon- 
sibilities in the world today under 
conditions far from auspicious. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced the increase of all freight 
rates and passenger charges 
amounting to an increase of 24 
percent in freight rates and 
charges and 1614 percent in pass 
enger fares and in the rates of 
merchandise transported in pass 
enger trains, effective October 1. 
t is estimated that these rate in- 
ereases will produce about £15; 
500,000 in 1947 and about £65, 
000,000 in 1948. The present 
level of rates and charges i 
Great Britain is approximately 55 
percent above prewar levels. 
1The Railway Gazette, London, Vol. & 
No. 7, August 15, 1947, p. 171. 


2Op. Cit., p. 171. 
® Speech, House of Commons, August 6 
1947. 


4MODERN TRANSPORT, The_ Transport 


Act In Practice, London, Vol. LVII No. 1483 
August 30, 1947, p. 3, 6. 
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IHC PROGRAM— 


sme instruction of non-manager- 
il groups. School graduates are 
ytilized to carry on non-manager- 
ial training at company branches. 
During the first year more than 
9000 persons in 113 sales branches 
were so trained. The school re- 
gives from the field many hun- 
dreds of applications for training 
of distributor service and parts 
entrol employes. Also, during the 
past year there was on-the-job field 
training in sales and service of 


_| 90,000 persons affiliated with 6,000 


dealers. Another school develop- 
ment has been applications re- 
ceived from fleet owners of motor 
trucks on behalf of more than 1,000 
men they want trained in service 
and maintenance. 

The IHC postwar program also 
will largely expand training for 
non-managerial employes in their 
many manufacturing branches. 
This will include brief 5-hour ori- 


ELEVATORS— 


fully examined. All vertical forces 
on an elevator transmit themselves 
to the machine and through the 
machine beams to structural col- 
unns, Rotational forces, however, 
have a different effect, in that, they 
become horizontal forces on the 
guide shoes, the rails and the rail 
brackets, and are eventually trans- 
mitted to the structural members 
or walls of the building to which 
the rail brackets are fastened. 
Because of the exceptionally 
high rotational forces when indus- 
trial truck loading is used, any 
new building in which this special 
elevator is to be installed must be 
designed to provide the necessary 
supporting steel for the elevator 
guide rails. 
It often happens that owners of 
buildings desire to use for indus- 
trial truck loading existing eleva- 
tors which were not designed for 
that type of service. Even though 
it is frequently possible to rein- 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


entation courses for all new em- 
ployes, and the usual on-the-job 
training and job instruction in new 
assignments, and specific courses 
to meet specific needs. 

Another expanding development 
is in off-hour training programs. 
This is based on the principle, as 
stated by Director gf Education 
A. C. Seyfarth, that ‘‘the best em- 
ploye is one well adjusted to his 
life outside working time, as well 
as to plant conditions Curing 
working hours.’’ These courses in- 
elude such a wide variety of sub- 
jects as effective public speaking, 
astronomy, navigation, home 
plumbing and foreign languages. 

In these and other ways, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. is putting 
thought to the important problem 
of employe training and the firm’s 
forward-looking training policy 
will certainly result in dividends 
to both employer and employe. 


(Continued from Page 73) 


foree the elevator itself, the build- 
ing structure surrounding the ele- 
vator shaft may be incapable of 
supporting the larger forces on 
the guide rails. Or, for that mat- 
ter, it might not be possible to ob- 
tain proper supports for the rails. 
In such cases, elevator engineers 
usually find it necessary to pro- 
vide steel I-beam columns so ar- 
ranged for maximum rigidity to 
support the rails. These require- 
ents are easily arranged for build- 
ings in the design stage. Natural- 
ly, they are more difficult to pro- 
vide in existing buildings. 

When the question arises on ele- 
vator loading of materials hand- 
ling equipment, plant owners 
would be wise to confer with both 
the elevator company and the ¢con- 
sulting engineers for the building, 
as the structural design of the 
elevator shaft is as important as 
the design of the elevator itself 
for industrial truck service. 
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COLD STORAGE DEVELOPMENTS— 


Syracuse, N. Y., compiled a list 
of projects in research institutions 
in the United States and Canada 
and found well over 150 projects 
in approximately 100 institutions. 
These were found to be fairly 
evenly distributed with regard to 
commodities: fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, poultry, and dairy pro- 
ducts. Because of the rapid rise 
of the locker industry, extensive 
study of home freezing and stor- 
age problems is under way. Like- 
wise, refrigeration engineering, 
materials handling, personnel 
problems and others are matters 
of intense interest. 


It is worthy of note that during 
the recent series of regional train- 
ing conferences sponsored by The 
Refrigeration Research Founda- 
tion, in which several hundred 
men from refrigerating companies 
have participated in four days’ 
review of technical matters, there 
was intense interest in and de- 
mand for subject matter on ma- 
terials handling and personnel re- 
lations—two subjects that bear 
directly on the problems of cost, 
increased efficiency, and speed in 
handling a larger stream of refri- 
gerated foods. It has been urged 
that, in future technical training 
conferences, the subject of pack- 
aging also be included as a fur- 
ther means of promoting efficiency. 


An estimate of the volume of 
this stream was revealed in a 
recent speech before frozen food 
packers, brokers, and distributors 
in San Francisco by Harlan F. 
Nissen, president in 1946 of the 
National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, who pointed out 
that freezer storage space in the 
United States has increased about 
75 percent in the past 10 years, 
that the largest all-time freezer 
and cooler storage load was 4.6 
billion Ibs. in Dec., 1946, and that 
the largest all-time freezer load 
was 1.8 billion lbs. in September 
of the same year. For comparison, 
the largest prewar freezer and 
cooler load was only 3.0 billion 
Ibs. in Nov., 1934, and the largest 
prewar freezer load was 0.8 bil- 
lion Ibs. in Jan., 1937. Data on 
volumes in cold storage are avail- 
able in excellent mimeographed 
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reports by the Production and 


Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
The five recently completed 


training conferences for refrig- 
erated warehouse personnel, spon- 
sored by The Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation, offered oppor- 
tunity for a review and survey 
of many phases of progress in 
commodity refrigeration. The fol- 
lowing notes represent an effort to 
summarize and generalize some of 
the information presented. The 
speeches and discussions were of 
a practical nature and brought out 
many of the problems in the ad- 
vancement of commodity refriger- 
ation as well as opportunities for 
new kinds of service. 

General conclusions that seem 
warranted are (1) better products 
are possible with greater use of, 
and reliance on, refrigeration and 
refrigerated storage; (2) better in- 
dustrial facilities for handling re- 
frigerated products, including 
transportation and retailing, will 
increase the upward trend in 
volume of goods refrigerated; (3) 
increase in use of refrigeration on 
farms and among all producers 
will be necessary; (4) freezing is 
still a new technology, with large 
potentials. 

Meats. The single development 
that would outrank all others in 
the refrigeration of meats would 
be the large-scale introduction of 
the consumer-sized frozen meat 
package. This development has at- 
tracted wide attention and is still 
largely in the research stages. 
Since annual consumption of meat 
is in the neighborhood of 20 billion 
lbs. in the United States, large- 
scale initiation of marketing of 
frozen products in consumer pack- 
ages would mean a vastly increased 
demand for refrigeration service. 

Broadly speaking, the problem 
with frozen meats is that of lower- 
ing the temperature sufficiently 
for maximum preservation of es- 
sentially fresh characteristics, 
without change in physical attri- 
butes such as color, texture, flavor, 
and moisture content, and without 
ehemical and _ bacteriological 
change, and then of defrosting and 
returning the meat to its original 
fresh condition. 


(Continued from Page 72) 


Pouutrry. Freezing preservation 
makes evisceration, cutting into 
pieces, and consumer packaging 
possible at the time chickens or 
turkeys are slaughtered. The ad. 
vantages in this new system are 
not generally appreciated. The 
commercial plant handling this 
operation can supply the consumer 
with _ sanitary, ready-to-cook. 
standardized, reputable-brand pro. 
ducts, free from visceral taint. It 
is undoubtedly true also that de. 
velopment of the commercial evis. 
ceration-freezing operation — will 
have a beneficial influence on the 
production and marketing of live 
poultry by producers, because it 
will increase the demand for stand- 


ard, well produced types and 
grades. 

Eaes. Shell eggs are a time. 
honored staple in the cold storage 
industry and ‘‘know how’ in 
handling and storing long ago 
reached a level of considerable in- 
dustrial experience. Difficulties 


are occasionally encountered, how- 
ever, and there is extensive evi- 
dence that most troubles are as- 
sociated with such factors as or- 
iginal quality, unsuccessful or ill- 
advised efforts to process the eggs, 
and failure to remove animal heat 
soon after eggs are laid. In the 
training conferences efficient meth- 
ods of storage and handling were 
reviewed and interest was shown 
in the causes of difficulties that 
persist, and in the poultry in- 
dustry’s national program for in- 
provement of eggs and _ poultry 
products. It is generally believed 
that cleaning and oiling, although 
successful if done properly by 
someone well equipped and care 
fully trained, are common causes 
for entrance of mold spores into 
the air cells of shell eggs, with sub- 
sequent mold growth and general 
deterioration. Wetting an egg, ¢& 
pecially a dirty egg, is regarded 
as an out-and-out invitation to 
spoilage if the egg is held for any 
length of time. 


Eggs and poultry, like most 
other perishables, are commodities 
whose development and improve 
ment are closely associated with 
more effective and extensive appli- 
eation of refrigeration, along with 
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tetter sanitation and control of 
production. 

Dairy PRopUcTs. The dairy in- 
dustries, in the course of their de- 
velopment, have found numerous 
applications for refrigeration. As 
js true of eggs and many other 
agricultural products, quality of 
nik is improved by cooling im- 
mediately after production. Freez- 
ing of cream, either fluid or plas- 
tie, is an excellent method of pre- 
serving the high quality product 
of the flush season for use, prin- 
cipally in ice cream, in later sea- 
sons. Storage of frozen cream has 
increased in recent years. Frozen 
fresh milk in small containers be- 
eame a proved practice during the 
war, with a high degree of public 
acceptability for the product, and 
frozen concentrated milk is a pos- 
sibility. Condensed milk is bene- 
fited by refrigerated storage and 
the same is true for powdered 
milk. 

Fruits. It has been recently 
demonstrated that dried fruits can 
be kept better if refrigerated. Not 
only vitamins but color, eating 
quality, and the tendency toward 
“sugaring’’ are under more effec- 
tive control when these products 
are held at fairly low cooler tem- 
peratures and low relative humid- 
ity. Moreover, insect infestation is 
controlled. Similarly, canned ecit- 
rus juices have been shown to be 
better if held in cool storage, and 
this improvement applies not only 
to vitamin C but also to color and 
flavor. Frozen fruits, along with 
frozen vegetables, are moving from 
minor to more important status, 
as a result of research and indus- 
trial experience. In frozen fruits 
and vegetables we have a typical 
new industry, with problems not 








MOVING & STORAGE BUSINESS 
WANTED 


Responsible individual will purchase estab- 
lished moving and storage business. Busi- 
ness must operate a minimum of 35,000 sq. 
ft. space, preferably fireproof. Preliminary 
negotiations may be conducted through 
your attorney or other representative. Reply 
Box © 695, 
c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17. 


—__ 
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only in production but in distribu- 
tion and marketing. 

VEGETABLES. Undoubtedly more 
fresh vegetables will be kept under 
refrigeration, from production to 
consumption, as facilities develop, 


for it has been demonstrated 
many times that really adequate 
and effective refrigeration will 


lengthen life, please the consumer, 
and enable the industry to reduce 
costly wastes. So much research 
and industrial development work 
is being done on ‘‘kitchen-ser- 
viced’’ or prepackaged vegetables 
and fruits that ultimate success, 
to some degree at least, seems as- 
sured. Frozen vegetables, like 
frozen fruits, will make more pro- 
gress as further studies and im- 
proved practices develop. It is pos- 
sible that drying and canning of 
vegetables and fruits will involve 
refrigeration and cold storage, as 
food technology progresses, A pro- 
eess of partial drying followed by 
freezing is currently under study 
and offers advantages of savings 
in weight and space. Probably 
canned vegetable juices, like cer- 
tain canned fruit juices, could be 
kept nearer their original quality 
by low temperature handling. 
Future development in the use 
of refrigerated storage will de- 
pend largely on growth of public 
appreciation of the values of re- 
frigeration for foods. The Refrig- 
eration Research Foundation is 
aiding a project at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology that is 
probably the first of its kind. It 
is designed to survey possibilities 
for increased use of refrigeration 
for perishable products—not only 
food but nonfood. This broad in- 
vestigation will do much to clarify 
objectives, methods and values ap- 
plicable in the future. For many 
products the values of refrigera- 
tion seem demonstrable but have 
not been conclusively demonstrated 
—for example cosmetic materials, 
cereal products, coffee, tobacco, 
eocoa products, coconut, plastic 
powders, rubber and others. Studies 
in various fields of manufacture 
may yield many new ways in which 
refrigeration can be of economic 
value. Certainly there is oppor- 
tunity for growth and the cold 
storage and other refrigeration in- 


dustries are making progress. 





Special Pallets 
built to individ- 
val requirements 





All of our Pallets are designed and 
constructed with the same advanced 


principals and thoroughness you ex- 
pect of all your materials handling 
equipment. Our basic specifications 
call for sound hardwoods, pre-bored 
slats, cement-coated drive screws 
and annular ring and other 
features assuring you of Pallets able 


nails 


to stand up under heavy usage. 
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y or COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
770 OF SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 


Get new 1947 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geegraph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
268 page book without 
charge . . . assure receiv- 
ing it annually. 

Write to Charles Abel, 

Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ASS'’N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Getting down Wy, 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 


You can avoid all liability by calling 
municipal policemen to quiet dis- 
orderly employes, patrons, and other 
persons. In O’Quin, 201 S. W. (2d) 
694, Tenn., the testimony showed facts 
as follows: One O’Quin caused a dis- 
turbance. Some one telephoned the 
police department. When the police- 
men entered, O’Quin picked up an 
old water pipe and struck one of the 
policemen, who shot and killed him. 
Relatives of O’Quin sued for damages. 
The higher court held the relatives 
not entitled to damages. 

You can refuse to pay for goods lost 
by a patron’s own negligence. In 
Levesque v. Nanny, 53 Atl. (2d) 703, 
Maine, the testimony showed facts as 
. follows: There was a row of clothes 
hooks on the wall with other clothing 
hanging thereon. A patron removed 
her coat and hung it on the rack. 
Later she went to the rack for her 
coat, which was not there. She sued 
the proprietor for $70, the value of 
her coat. The higher court refused to 
award the patron damages. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid liability in damages 
to a tenant who rents space in your 
warehouse and suffers loss because of 
rats or other pests in the building. 
See Washington Chocolate Co. v. Kent, 
183 Pac. (2d) 514, Wash., where a 
sugar corporation rented for $100 per 
month a room from a warehouse com- 
pany in which it stored its products. 
Some months later the room was 
visited by inspectors of the Food and 
Drug department of the Federal Se- 
curity Administratjon. They found that 
sacks of cocoa beans were infested by 
rats, in that rat pellets, rat tracks and 
rat nests were present. There was 
issued a libel and seizure of one thou- 
sand bags of the tenant’s cocoa beans 
on the premises by the United States 
government. The sugar corporation 
sued the warehouseman for damages. 
In holding the warehouseman liable 
the higher court said: “The duty of 
the landlord to protect his tenant from 
annoyance by pests of this nature re- 
mained, because the tenant was power- 
less to protect himself. Had the tenant 
leased the whole building, the case 
would have been entirely different. 
So also would it have been if the pest 
had been of a nature which the tenant 
could have coped with, within his own 
part of the building... .” 

You can’t refuse‘ to pay a patron 
injured through your negligence to in- 
spect and repair warehouse premises. 
For illustration, in Johnston v. Long, 
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180 Pac. (2) 21, Calif., Johnston proved 
that a carpenter installed an overhead 
door in a warehouse garage but he 
did not tie the end of the wire cable 
to prevent it from unwinding. When 
Johnston was going under the over- 
head door the cable became loosened 
and let the door fall inflicting serious 
injuries. The lower court granted 
Jchnston $87,575 damages. The case 
was appealed but the higher court 
approved the verdict. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 


You can collect full rental on equip- 
ment damaged by a user. See Angeles 
Gravel & Supply Co. v. Crown Corp., 
183 Pac. (2d) 482, Wash., where the 
owner of a scow rented it for $15 per 
day. Negligence of the operator and 
user hired by the kailee caused it to 
capsize. The higher court held that 
the latter must pay the owner $15 
per day from the time the scow cap- 
sized until the time it was fully re- 
paired. Also, the court ordered the 
bailee to pay the repair bill. 

You can refuse to pay a city license 
tax if you don’t have a place of busi- 
ness in the city. In Decatur Transit 
v. City of Gadsden, 31 So. (2d) 3339, 
Ala., it was shown that a motor carrier 
entered a city and merely delivered 
goods. It did not maintain there a 
business terminal or station facilities 
for transportation of property in the 
city or receive any freight for trans- 
portation to other points in the state. 
The city could not tax the carrier. 

You can get a temporary injunction 
against striking employes who picket 
your premises. In Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Local Union v. Oak 
Cliff, 203 S. W. (2d) 586, Tex., a 
higher court issued a temporary in- 
junction to prevent picketing by truck 
employes because the drivers at one 


.plant voted unanimously against join- 


ing the union and the drivers at an- 
other plant had voted 14 to 6 against 
joining the union. In other words, 
there was no bona fide labor dispute. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t take goods from inter- 
state commerce by unloading a part 
of the consignment. For example, in 
Chapman v. United States, 151 Fed. 
(2d) 740, it was shown that a carload 
of sugar was consigned, freight pre- 
paid, to a purchaser who broke the 
seal on one of the doors and removed 
part of the sugar. In subsequent liti- 
gation the court held that this sugar 
remained in interstate commerce. For 
comparison, see O’Kelley v. United 


States, 8 Cir., 116 F. (2d) 966. In this 
case an interstate shipment had been 
delivered to the consignee, and contre] 
over it by the carrier had been com- 
pletely surrendered. The higher court 
held that this merchandise was in 
intrastate commerce. 

You can’t prevent competition by 
holding a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. In Hoover Motor Express 
Co. Inc., v. Taylor, 203 S. W. (2d) 366, 
Tenn., a common carrier filed suit 
and asked the court to reverse the 
Commission’s award of a permit to a 
competitor to operate over the same 
route. The higher court refused to 
do so, saying: “The mere fact that 
the protestants may suffer some loss 
in revenue as result of the Commis- 
sion’s granting a certificate does not 
support the conclusion that ‘it is con- 
trary to the public interest and would 
harm rather than support sound eco- 
nomic transportation systems.’” 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


Things You Can Do 


You can deduct from your federal 
income tax payments 50 percent profits 
earned from all sources outside your 
regular business. See Commissioner, 
155 Fed. (2d) 620. 

You cAN sue and recover damages 
from any person or firm or corporation 
which breached or cancelled a contrac: 
For illustration, in Palmquist v. 
Murphy, 73 N. E. (2d) 644, IIL, the 
higher court held a purchaser liable 
to a seller for the profits the latter 
would have earned had the purchaser 
accepted deliveries of all materials 
purchased under the terms of the 
contract. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid paying taxes owed 
by a corporation which you purchased. 
For illustration, in Midwest Theatres, 
Inc., v. Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, 26 N. W. (2d) 
782, Mich., the Midwest Theatres was 
assessed $2,510.19 for delinquent con- 
tributions to the unemployment com- 
pensation fund of the State of Mich- 
igan, because The Advance Theatrical 
Operation Corp., which was purchased 
by the Midwest Theatres, owed these 
taxes. 

You caNn’r expect a court to define 
your legal rights in a controversy, un- 
less you define alleged wrongful oF 
illegal acts. This rule of law is par- 
ticularly applicable where finances are 
involved. For example, see Ayers V: 
General Hospital, Inc., 182 Pac. (2d) 
958, Idaho, where the court refused 10 
determine corporation status. 
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DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


Burlington Instrument Co., Burlington, la., 
has announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing as reresentatives to handle Burling- 
ton electrical indicating instruments, gen- 
erator voltage regulators, automatic syn- 
chronizers, and other electrical control 
equipment manufactured by them: Cor- 
coran-Hall Co., Allentown, Pa., entire state 
of Va. with exception of Fairfax County; 
WwW. Clif McLoud & Co., Denver, Colo., 
states of Wyo., Utah, and Colo.; David 
Ross & Co., San Francisco, Cal., state of 
Cal., north of and including the counties 
of Monterey, Kings, Tulare and Inyo. 





Chapin Transportation Service, headed 
by Don M. Chapin, of Lewiston, Idaho, has 
purchased the property of Cambern Moving 
and Storage Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
R. E. Devault, Lewiston, will be Walla Walla 
manager. 

Mr. Cambern has left Walla Walla for 
Tacoma, Wash., where he will take over 
the Mayflower Agency. (Haskell). 





Consolidated Freightways, Eugene, Ore., 
will lease a modern, all-concrete freight 
terminal now being constructed by Daniel 
J. Fry of Salem, which represents an ex- 
penditure of $110,000, including land and 
building. The property covers 66,000 sq. 
ft, The freight section of the building will 
be 96 ft. long and 50 ft. wide and will be 
adjoined by a 75 by 100 ft. warehouse to 
be used for commercial and household 
goods storage, packing and crating. Con- 
struction is expected to be completed by 
Feb. |. 





Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, has 
announced the completion of a_ million 
dollar plant for the Boston Corrugated 
Box Div. at Cambridge, Mass. This new 
plant is the sixth occupied by the Boston 
Corrugated Div. since the inception of its 
predecessor company 40 years ago, each 
move having been forced by the need for 
larger manufacturing space. The Cam- 
bridge factory is of steel frame and brick 
masonry construction, of one story, except 
the front, which is two stories high to 
house the shipping floor and the office. 
The main manufacturing room is 180 ff. x 
500 ft., the largest single manufacturing 
floor in Gair's plants, and the total manu- 
facturing area is approximately 15,000 sq. 
ft. The plant is under the local direction 
of Gordon W. Olson, division manager, 
Frank E. ‘Newton, sales manager, and Hu- 
bert D. Sewell, superintendent. 








Lehigh Wareh & Tra tation Co., 
Newark, received from the Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn., at its 30th annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, the award for the 
best direct mail advertising campaign of 
the warehousing and transportation industry 
in the United States. Frank E. Kearny, 
general sales manager of the Lehigh organ- 
ization, is in charge of advertising and 
public relations, as well as sales, for the 
company. 

Pettit Storage Warehouse Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has begun construction of a 
new $90,000, 120 x 250 concrete block 
Storage warehouse, it was announced re- 
cently by Joseph Pettit, general manager 
of the company. The new building will 
have a loading dock running the entire 
250 ft. lenath of the structure, with a 
siding on the east and connected +o the 
Nickel Plate R. R. 
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United Air Lines and Pan American 
World Airways have signed an ‘interline air 
freight and express agreement. The agree- 
ment now permits through shipment. of air 
cargo between 75 cities on United's -nation- 
wide and San Francisco-Honolulu routes 
and the many points on Pan American's 
round-the-world, Alaska and Latin Ameri- 
can system. The agreement provides that 
a shipper need prepare only a United 
airbill and a shipper's letter of instruction, 
together with necessary consular and cus- 
toms documents. United and Pan Ameri- 
can will handle transfers at international 
gateways. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (Philadelphia 
Div.) has established a unique service to 
assist in the solution of materials handling 
problems. In a recently opened building 
in New York City, known as the Yale Ma- 
terials Building, the company provides not 
only a show room for its own equipment 
but a full range of technical and ad- 
visory services. These include the avail- 
ability for consultation of materials han- 
dling specialists, a- materials handling li- 
brary, and a motion picture’room. Other 
facilities include a spare parts depot, a 
service and repair shop and an_ export 
ae. The overall service, said to be 
the first of its kind, is described in a 
pamphlet recently issued by Yale & Towne. 








Interlake Meeting 


The position of warehousing in the na- 
tional distribution picture and the problem 
of alleviating the existing shortage in ware- 
house space, were among the topics dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., of the Interlake Terminals, Inc., and 
the Crooks Terminal Warehouse, the latter 
organization acting as host for the occasion. 
Recommendations made at the meeting 
have been referred to national distributors 
for consideration. In attendance at ths 
meeting were: The Buffalo Merchandise 
Warehouse Co., Buffalo; Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc., Chicago and Kansas City; 
Cleveland Stevedore Co., Cleveland; Leicht 
Transfer and Storage Co., Green Bay; Han- 
sen Storage Co., Milwaukee; Rudie Wil- 
helm Warehouse Co., Portland, Ore.; and 
Seattle Terminals, Seattle. The next meet- 
ing of the Interlake Terminals will be held 
at the national convention of the American 
Warehousemen's Assn. in Atlantic City, 
Feb. 9-12. 


United Van Lines Meet 


Cargo and customers’ insurance pro- 
gram, sales and advertising, and ways and 
means of cooperation between agents and 
company for a better service to the public 
were discussed in open forum at the re- 
cent annual convention in St. Louis of the 
United Van Lines, Inc. Approximately 200 
persons were registered from nearly every 
state in the union. Acting mayor Charles 
E. Albanese addressed the members at 
the opening luncheon and. presented Wil- 
liam E. Lee, president of the organization, 
with a scroll of welcome. 











Books and Catalogs 


HISTORICAL FACTS ABOUT EARLY IN- 
TERNATIONAL HARVESTER AUTOMO- 
TIVE VEHICLES, 32-p. illus. booklet, com- 
memorates 40th anniversary of International 
Harvester Co. trucks; gives collectors of 
antique automotive vehicles complete and 
definite information on how to® identify 
and properly classify any International 
automotive vehicle produced by Harvester 
up to 1915. International Harvester Co., 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago |. 





ECONOMIC GIANT, newest booklet (il- 
lus.) in ATA's “American Trucking" series. 
shows the economic importance of Amer- 
ica's trucking industry as a creator of 
employment, a payer of taxes and a pur 
chaser of goods and materials. American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 Il6th St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 





PACKAGING, illus. brochure, gives in- 
formation as to how packing problems are 
solved; shows steps taken in engineering 
a new container. General Box Co., 500 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 





MATERIALS HANDLING CATALOG NUM- 
BER 23, 86-p. illus. book, shows various 
types of materials handling equipment. 
Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 290 Walnut 
St., Watertown 72, Mass. 

. 


SPECIFICATION PORTFOLIO, booklet, 
features illustrations, engineer's drawings, 
complete specifications and operating data 
on all models of Towmotor fork lift trucks 
and industrial tractors. Towmotor Corp., 
1226 E. 152 St., Cleveland 10. 








CONDENSED LIFT TRUCK CATALOG 
NO. 1074, 4-p. illus. brochure, pictures, 
describes and lists specifications on the 
complete line of Hyster lift trucks, straddle 
trucks, and mobile cranes. Hyster Co., 
Portland 8, Ore. 





THE PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WARE- 
HOUSE IN DISTRIBUTION, by Wilson V. 
Little, Executive Secretary, American Ware- 
housemen's Assn., Merchéndise Div., 16-p. 
pamphlet, based on an article by Mr. Little 
in the 1947 DISTRIBUTION AND WARE- 
HOUSING DIRECTORY, describes the 
services and functions of the public merch- 
andise warehouses in the American dis- 
tributive economy. Copies are available 
to manufacturers and distributors, colleges 
and universities and their professors of 
marketing, traffic and transportation, on 
request to the American Warehousemen's 
Assn., Merchandise Div., 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6. 


A PROFITABLE ALLY TO YOUR BUSI- 
NESS, 8-p, brochure, illus., of the Massa- 
chusetts Warehousemen's Assn., showing 
facilities and services offered by its mem- 
bers. These include storage, transportation, 
handling, manufacturing space, office and 
display space, negotiable receipts, packing, 
fumigation, pest control, refrigerated stor- 
age, lumber terminal, insurance rates, fire 
and police protection, accounting and cus- 
toms service. There is a list of the 24 
members of the association. Massachusetts 
Warehousemen's Assn., 80 Federal St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 














Lple in Distribution 





L. W. (Les) Baker, has resigned as vice 
president and general manager of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. (Haskell). 





William J. Burns, formerly of Lehigh 
Warehouse and Transportation Co., has 
been made president and a partner in the 
A. J. Nasta Trucking Co. of Newark in 


@ reorganization. 





R. M. Coburn, who has written exten- 
sively on distribution and who has con- 
tributed numerous articles to DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, has become general sales 
manager for Evercrete Corp., New York 
City, manufacturers and national distribu- 
tors of paint specialties and waterproofing 
materials. 





E. W. Deck, formerly general manager, 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Co., East Troy, 
Wis., has become manager of the Ithaca 
plant of the Morse Chain Co., a division 
of Borg-Warner Corp. 

Major General Richard Donovan, U. S. 
Army, retired, has been appointed vice 
president and director of research, Alford 
Refrigerated Warehouses, Dallas, Tex. 





Lewis M. Glassner, management con- 
sultant, Chicago, has been appointed pub- 
lic relations counsel by the Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., preducers of Radiant projection 
screens. 

Albert Lyle King was appointed shipping 
terminal. analyst for The Port of New York 
Authority. 








W. E. Madden has been appointed sales 
division manager, Conveyor Div., George 
Haiss Mfg. Co. of New York City, sub- 
sidiary of Pettibone Mulliken Corp. of 
Chicago. 

L. J. McLeod, formerly assistant pur- 
chasing agent for Eastern Air Lines and 
an employe of the company for nearly 15 
years, has been appointed general pur- 
chasing agent for the company. 








E. F. Nason was appointed aircraft sales 
and product manager for Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America, Union, N. J. 





Walter J. Niles, long prominent in the 
electrical and electronics manufacturing 
fields, has been elected president of Fred- 
erick Hart & Co., Inc. He succeeds Charles 
R. D'Olive, who resigned to enter another 
line of business. 





Paul W. Pheneger has been appointed 
superintendent of finishing, packaging, ship- 
ping, and traffic for the Carnegie, Pa., 
plant of Superior Steel Corp. 





R. F. Shackelford, traffic manager, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Pomona Works, Po- 
mona, Cal., has been appointed chairman 
of the Traffic Committee of the National 
Assn. of Vertical Turbine Pump Manufac- 
turers. 
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James H. Spence, has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Mobilift 
Corp. of Portland, Ore. 





M. J. Tanzer has been appointed vice 
president and general manager, Railway 
Warehouses, Inc., Cleveland, succeeding 
R. E. Meany. Mr. Tanzer was associated 
with Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc., Chi- 
cago, for 20 years and more recently with 
The Cleveland Stevedore Co., Cleveland. 





F, Carroll Taylor of Noroton, Conn., 
senior partner of the law firm of Porter 
& Taylor of New York City, has been 
elected a director of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 





O. M. Tayler was appointed assistant vice 
president and sales manager of Commer- 
cial Credit Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 








Radio Programs Salute ATA 


The part that the American Trucking 
Assns. have played in the breaking down 
of state barriers and simplifying interstate 
transportation was described in radio com- 
mercials over west coast networks recently 
during the course of the Bekins Yan and 
Storage Co. programs. The Bekins Music 
Hour from Hollywood and the Harry W. 
Flannery news analysis programs were the 
shows which carried the announcements. 
These were timed to coincide with the ATA 
annual convention in Los Angeles. 








John V. Tracy was appointed advertising 
and sales promotion manager of The Truck- 
stell Co. 





Buffalo Merchandise Warehouse, Inc., 
has appointed W. L. Korzelius assistant to 
the vice president and general manager. 
For 13 years, Mr. Korzelius was associated 
with the Market Terminal Warehouse and 
for 8 years of this period filled the post 
of qeneral manager.. He was the first 
warehouse chief to be appointed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and also has 
served as warehouse consultant to the Sur- 
plus Property Board and as director of 
the Federal Emergency Warehouse Assn., 
of Buffalo. 

William R. Casey, previously in the traffic 
department of Russell Miller Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and who has been associated with 
Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., for 
about a year has been appointed traffic 
manager of the latter company. 





Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., 
Cleveland, has elected Byron C. Foy, 
chairman of the board, president of the 
company. Mr. Foy will continue to serve 
as chairman of the board. 

Albert A. Ricker, vice president in 
charge of finance, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant 
to the president. 





Frank R. Kohnstamm has joined the staf 
as general sales manager. 





Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co, 
has appointed A. N. Drake manager, Home 
Appliance Div., a new division of the com. 
pany. Mr. Drake was formerly manager of 
the Control Div. and assistant operations 
manager. 

C. W. Drake, formerly assistant manager 
of the Elizabeth Div., was appointed map. 
ager, Personnel Div., taking the place of 
E. H. Moore, resigned. 





Railway Express Co. has appointed James 
H. Dunlap superintendent, Vehicle Service, 
Chicago. Formerly superintendent of 
organization at the company's Chicago 
headquarters, Mr. Dunlap succeeds J, R, 
Kastner, retired after 53 years of service, 

Ernest W. Hull has been appointed gen. 
eral manager of public relations and sales, 
Heretofore acting general manager of pub. 
lic relations, Mr. Hull! will coordinate sales 
and public relations with the requirements 
of the nationwide and international raj 
and air express traffic of the company. 

Oliver K. Lewis has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation, succeeding 
the late T. C. Inman. 





Slick Airways, Inc., has named Samuel 
R. Milbank, partner in Wood, Struthers 
and Co., New York investment banking 
firm, a member of the board of directors. 

August J. Schmitt, a veteran of 20 years 
experience in the transportation ‘business, 
was appointed to the position of Dallas 
District Manager. 





The Gillette Tires Div. of U. S. Rubber 
Co. has appointed J. W. Carpenter, of 
New York, and A. B. Chapman, of Los 
Angeles, respectively, assistant sales man- 
agers for the division. 





Montgomery Ward and Co. has ap 
pointed T. G. Moore, manager, export 
aeneral sales department, in an expansion 
of export facilities. Mr. Moore was form: 
erly with International Standard Electric 
Co. 

F. L. Marshall, previously division man- 
ager, will serve as export promotion and 
field manager. 

S. C. Olson, formerly export credit man- 
ager and previously with Firestone Rubber 
Co. was recently named manager, export 
operating department. 





Missouri Warehousemen's Assn. has 
elected the following officers: Merchandise 
Div., president, E. L. Winterman;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. E. M. Busey. General 
officers, president, Harry Brown; general 
secretarv-treasurer, Mrs. E. M. Busey. 





Obituary 


Edwin Madison Allen, 75, former chair- 
man of the board, former president and 
director of The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
New York; director of the Chase National 
Bank, the Manufacturers Trust Co. and the 
Kansas City Southern R. R.; former prési- 
dent of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 





1. C. Strohm, president, Strohm Ware- 
house & Cartage Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





Edward Wuichet, president and general 
manager, The Union Storage Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and president, American 
Chain of Warehouses, Inc., died Nov. 7. 


former 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 

Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hend- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





GIRMINGHAM, ALA. | — 559 _ sicty-soven Years of Service — 197 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 





Merchandise and Hossenoid Goods 
@ STORAGE e@ CARTAGE e@ DISTRIBUTION © FORWARDING 
Pool Cers Handled 
Sember of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—.F.W.A. Agents fer Allied Van Lines, im. 








SIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Poo! Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 








freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. 4 includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Hoausehal4 Storage 








Member American Warch "s As 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. &i 








DOTHAN, ALA [ 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce St. 

















qunvine POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GE. Alabama Reeeiving—STORACE—H andl ing. 
Bie woes ces... 
.W. Flerida Emel > waang- iP aiteue 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 
Albin D. Peden, President 


MEMBER 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Storage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing ° and Distribution 


“A Complete Warehousing Service" 














UTTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


New one story $0,000 sq. ft. warehouse 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise warehous- 
ing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 
and loans on stored commodities. 


300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


A  & Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 A NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TIWEST 42ND ST, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











DECEMBER, 1947 





GLENDALE, CAL. (———Trarvigvatty owned, porsend! service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


671 W. Broadway trucks and trailers Glendale 4, Cal. 














HOLLYWOOD, CAL OPERATING WAREMOUSES 


IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


Bi 
LOS ANGELES, CAL | 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he is) TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinkiered—A.D.T. 












STORAGE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. eeeeeeeeveeoeeeeeeeeeeeee® 





e _ SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 
a 

¢ [Member NFWA & AWA ° 
e :> . 
e e 
e 7 
e . 
° General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. + 
e Frank A. Payne, Pres. e 
®@eeeceoeoeeeoeeesoeeeeeee ee e208 eeeeeede00 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 





Served by 





For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
433 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisce” 








Complete Warehousing and = 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING * OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
$2 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randolph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH. ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
te storage and trucking service 
on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 











Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 2! 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


OCOMPLETE paca Es i‘ ed T SERVICE 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. |" Bone Underhill 7500 
es STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 

















GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Piers 





Storage poo ca Dreyage Complete Household Goods 
Represented wy Distribution Service rvice 
240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipment Pool Car Distribution 
New York Chicage Ses Frame/ose Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, Sec. Treas. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
, SINCE 1900 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [cutter 346] 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


MEMBER 
<io 





‘LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 





















General Merchandise 


United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


Draying pclae Bn may 
Office A and T Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 





605 Th 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 
WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


108 K Street Sacramento, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—44 Car Capacity. Distribution of 
Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 60,000 feet, 
sprinklered. 











G. Lloyd Wilson, a leading authority on industrial 
traffic management, will outline the several concepts 


of joint cost of transportation in the January DIS- 
TRIBUTION AGE. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ins. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 
King and Company 
Draymen 











DENVER, COLO. 3 Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


aonps. 
eS me BRRKERS warcuouse company 


) eng AL. 3451 2145 nya STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 





MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A.D.T. Preteen Primte __ cB. & re P. Also operate 
R -# in ey 
esente 
Associated renal?" ne-—Chicago & New ‘York City 
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GIVING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


REGION sits Oe ag § = 


Modern, proof warehouses— 
unexcelled in wate F. Custom- S. 2, 
— ee lonage Ca. 
Olfice 2016 BLAKE ST. 
* Represented oy SN 


CHICAGO 8 r NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The ote al ll WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 me | Penn.6.0967 








BRIDGEPORT. CONN. | 
sencen The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 








Member 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. gcc 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing j| : 
and Shi ing 


PP: 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 











HARTFORD, CONN. | 


Warehousing and Distribution. = 
Household Goods Storage es, 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 




















DENVER, COLO. | 
Complete 


WEICKER seni. 


*%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%& Pool Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 


We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Conneetion with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 

SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Momber ef N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. tend tae. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














LA JUNTA, COLO. [ 


Serving the Arkansas Valley 
of Southeastern Colorado 


HE strategic rail and truck location of "Security" at La Junta 

saves shippers, merchants and the public excessive transporta- 

tion costs on merchandise shipped right through La Junta to 
public storage in Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad 
and then BACKHAULED to the Valley. Our one story, high ceiling 
warehouse is fireproof and sprinklered. Ali handling equipment, 
including fork lifts, conveyors, hydraulic hoists, boosters, etc., are 
of the latest mechanical type. Private spur and truck docks parallel 
opposite side of the warehouse. Your business is solicited with a 
complete awareness of responsibility and an earnest pledge of 
honest custodianship and the highest calibre of service. 


Security Warehouses, me. 


LA JUNTA, COLORADO 








2 
719 EAST FIRST STREET 








nh 0, naan eh, 


BURCH WAREHOUSE AND 


a ER CO. INC. 
erjem 














Modern went Po oan, yp Eu. Forwarding 
and and Fo hate a Bicrere 








PACKING AND SHIPPING 
+ Ran recenian ty MAJED DESTRISUTION DC 
cmicaGo 8 yorn is 
1923 NEweeney ave n wor 42m. 
son Penn 6 0967 








128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (oO. . 


© Pool Car Distribution 
© Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 


¥ pedern Sprinklered Buliding 
© Reuseheid and Merchandise 
Facilities 


+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 


DECEMBER, 1947 


GARTFORD, CONN. Zz 





>) 
ses of Bridger 
Moss 

AW A—ACW 








HARTFORD, CONN. | Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 


NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

20,000 sq. ft. of Storage Space—Bell System 

Teletype tts he 4 shipments via. N. Y., 
N. & H. R. R. 





Agents: North Tal Van Lines, Inc. Members: 

wnes Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Hartford Better Business 

Bureau, Nationwide Group of Movers and Ware- 
housemen. 











Established 1902 


A ee 


Warehouse Co... Inc. 


0) Oh.) 0300) POLO) Um CO Oh A 


Fireproof Warehouses 


CWA CMTA C ef ¢ 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. \ M. BE. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Mederm Firepreof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low ‘Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


REWHAVER-COWM: STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
si entral location—Daily 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut _ i southern Mas- 

with US. 














THE. SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Members: 
AWA,"NFWA, CWA, New Haven 


Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


¢ QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
8. A NEW YORK 18. 
NEWBERRY AVE Tl WEST 42ND st 
| sad 31. Penn.6.0967 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie 





SRCRESRVALLE, FLA | Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 


Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


é + hap awa oe —, ae eh ae —_ Firep of 
fas mewernev avy 7a awest ane ; 
ona wanes Construction 





Idi 








Established 1860 


The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 
Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 

portation Companies 

Old Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 

Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 

Branch Offices in Bridge 

& Waterbury, Cona.; $ 


TORRINGTON, CONN,| 


Memvoun, 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | 3 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 


Fast—Economical—Dependable 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | D. W. DORAN, President 
ps a HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 


SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL sWIT 

Member of A.WA—J.W.A. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


706 East Union Street, Sta. G 


se Storage—Caustoum Bonéed—Poe Car Distributies 
Reconsigaing—Trucking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerste—Seriakier Gystem—A.D.T. Services 
insuramee Rate (2 Coats 





4 





Reatal Compartments—Sub- Pestofies. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 








MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 

Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 











mes, .:. 


feet of Storage space 
DON’T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1515 Yes &, 8.W. 
Washinagten, 0. Cc 











WASHINGTON, D.C. / W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings ef modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, ef which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof constructien. 
Storage merchandise. 





Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 








MIAMI. FLA. { 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 SW First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 














ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. | Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 


Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 











WASHINGTON, D.C. Established 1901 


fjmiak ) UNITED * STATES 
fh * STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 

















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | estamdieiie wae 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 

Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 














**Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWEL| 





WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


Merehandise Sterage 
Peel Car Distribution * 





Natienal hevers 
Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
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ATLANTA, GA. | 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service” 
651-653 Humphries St., S$. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car atte 
Sprinklered A.D.T. — Protection W.A. 








CHICAGO, ILL | 


"he Ditttiibul Nowa Croup 


« Represented ty Btodd 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
I! WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 SME 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.S531 














ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 








SAVANNAH, GA. [ 
SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office. Box 1187 


General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


nee? 22 68 one De came Wh be ae Ge ee eee. 
Modern Concret Collections promptly remitted. 
pte ea nn a 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU . 

















HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warchouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address “‘HONCONTRA” 











AURORA, ILL. | 

AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

605 SPRUCE STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
PHONE 4207 

General Merchandise Storage 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION . SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora 








in CHICAGO, | ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC: 


* CHICAGO, ILL. * Tel.: HArrison 3688 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD 


Cor SESS SSS] 











CHICAGO, ILL | 


THe TRaprrionaL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR = 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 










SECURITY 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 


(rg; eae AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATIN ¢ 


Sule 


esented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ING. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | ANDERSON BROS. 
ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 











1894 
3141 N. ‘SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — , ne 4002 
3 Warehouse Locat 
eo. CRATING, SHIPPING 10 * ALL POINTS— 
ALL WEST ‘COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removals A Specialty 
CHICAGO, ILL. \ Particular Services for Particular Clients. 
ATLAS | VAN LINES, INC. 
Preferred van and from 36 States—Agents and 
warehouses in “principal cities—2 Fireproof warehouses in 
Chicago. In Chicago we specialize in local moving, storage, 
— shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office or 
ry remov: 


Skokie Warehouse 
8109 North Cicero Avenue 
Telephone: Skokie 41 


Main Office and Warehouse 
5826 North Clark Grrest 
Telephone: ter 8320 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. Alton Route. Merchandise stored and distributed. 














CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, President 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact e¢ Close to the Loop 
Modern Buildings Low Insurance 
Modern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 


Ace Warehouse Compan 


417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, 
Phone Superior 8470 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Mana 

Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO «<2... 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE x 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 


c. Oo. D. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to Investigate 
Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming— 
promptly! No obligation. 


a 
— 


— a é 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 





Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 





GHICAGO, ILL. Established 1912 
United ¥en Une, ry F E R N . T R a M 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longhbeach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. irving 6074 
Firepreef Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans fer Leeal 
and Leng Distance Moving. 























CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Seo 
@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, OGW, and 


B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


Warehousing ©Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. 


ence. 

& Raprssented oy GLLIED DISTRIBUTION DFC 
CHICAGO 8. 7 Ie NEW YORK 18 
1925 NEWBERRY AVE. Th WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 














GHICAGO, ILL. | Member: H.F.W.A. 


Allied Ven Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 
Consign Your Shipments To 
JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 














Complete Merchandise Storage 
Five great warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated to provide the maximum efficiency, 
personalized service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Grocers Terminal 


Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving to yourself 
and improved service to your customers. 


sTORAGE 







GROCERS 
TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 
e 


CHICAGO 


tLLENOIS 


7oot CAR DISTRIBUTIQg, 
tuaansa ONY ‘annote 


HANDLING 


WEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE. GEORGE W PERKINS — 82 BEAVER ST — NEW TORK, Wt. Y.— TEL WhHiteholl 47787 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE E M4. INGELS— 112 MARKET ST. —SAN FRANCISCO, CAL — TEL, EXbroct 1176 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL OFFICES * 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, JLL. 
C. 0. DICKELMAN 


BONDED WAREHOUSES G COOLER SPACE - LOW INSUPANCE RATES + POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR. + PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN, CONW, CROI, CMS¢PGP 
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ERR BN EE i RCN [ 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





55 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill: 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 











CHICAGO, ILL [ NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
es Los Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Let Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 


LASHAM Serve You Oe ET TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our Carfl is very low. 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“4-hour watchman service. 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. Locate your Office = 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. . pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 

NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5606 
N. Y. Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 5-5960 








































MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


PMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
GO 8, ILL. * CANAL 6811 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 














—e Prompt Deliveries Advances Made - 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 











CHICAGO, ILL. a CHICAGO, ILL | 


Ralway “Jerminal One of Chicago’s Finest 




















. A half million feet of modern warehouse space whe 
& WAREHOUSE CO. you have every advantage for receiving, shipping a 
' a ga Track space a 360 railrvad 
More than 150 National Distributors reight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS activity. Write for complete information. 
3 , WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
ft yy i W/o 323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, IIl. 
Ga Gomi i JOLIET, ILL. | Telephone 4381 and 4382 





Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Tlinois 














500 TERMINAL “The MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION . 
ay” Best distributing point in Middle West ons 
WAREHOUSE canes Ww Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer mai 
Division of Beatrice Creamery Belt which connects with every road enter- \\\\.))\ji 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
519 W. Reosevelt Road, > aencorl 7, Wi. Geis Sates Miten heme 
Yeer-round candy storage, pool cor distribution, negotiable were- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. JOUET, ILL | 





TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 
Pool Car Distribution . Motor Freight Service 




































































Located on Rock Island R. R. . Free Switching 
CHICAGO, ILL | Fer Distribution in CHICAG® Use JOLIET, ILL | 
SYKES SERVICE WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Fully sprinkiered a oe fer merechan- fermerty jeliet tts. Ge. lened 1808 
PE... ~~ ' ES Signy Ave. Jollet, I. 
ne... oe Se eal Ss Pia hated hea Saag eid es Taig 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ie Automatically Spr Spriaklered Threaghoat 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ill. 
CHICACO, ILL. ] PEKIN, ILL. | cnsian ate tp m_ Pern i 165 tes een Oh 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors MEMBER KRIEGSMAN T TRANSFER COMPANY 
e e t ‘ekin. nois 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. Merandne & Houbold, Goods Storaee—Moving & Crt 
Estd. 1886 kiered © Heated 0 Private Siding Stut Capacity e 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 dsa Setching ty: COCAELL © Gute feo & 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse sesocintvon) Wee's Ginncls Midland © and PLPU Ralbrends 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service EVANSVILLE, IND. [ 
V MAD 
Our ample eee enakie aad eo negotiate MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
loans right in our office. P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service “Where Waterway .. . Railwey .. . Highway Mee?" 
Setting Be Send With b the most modern ond moet wasoval River Ral Trost to 
grees arehouse i an States. Sprinklered—AD. 
Yt AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN ASSOCIATION ( iacated ailg:cicity aihes tun, tho enustegs eantns of oasalts 
fon. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines ond 
the American ie Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Usica 
CHICAGO, ILL. | Cientes tities nn Barge Line ei ep se Ra ge nen ail 
or ‘e rr bit ise 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 epee nye Oe ~ hag Frayen nod oe yng iption, ; 


ra a WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE | | sored. and then efficiently distributed from Evaneville, 


3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) oreo. Member of A.W.A. 
tt Reprsssnted oy @LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING emcssoe 7 ay 
GEN. MANAGER — R. E. SCHUETZ isa New Baty A 
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_ | PORT WAYWE, IND. | Sel Riley 5513 
FORT WAYNE [ “1:05 m0" Ht Complete Sewice 


— rN O. cum 
adnate oo STROHM WAREHOUSE 
eT AND CARTAGE COMPANY 








Fort Warne & Chiienge R. R.; Grand Rapids & iadiems &. 8.) 


Wabash R. 8.—Privete Sidinge—Peel Car Distritutice 230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Storage—Peo! 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | ae 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


moder Fireproof Wareb Centrally Located—?.2R. 
aidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Car Distribvion— 
Local Certege Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort W 2, tad. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple ‘Commodities 




















' FORT WAYNE, IND. [ Members of MayWA-AWA 


, STORAGE H.W. HARDEATY, Genet & Mer 
PETTIT’S warenouse co. “* HARDESTY TRUCKING 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, ind. ge 622 Broadway Pelephone 4413 

MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ‘ ! it Tint 


















































New York City REPRESENT ATIY ES Chicago MOVING—STORAGI CRATING 

MR.J.W.TERREFORTE MR. W.J.M4RSHALL Wi : pte 

250 Park Avenue 53 W. Jackson Blvd. ; ore nl : 

Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE arrison 3688 

QAzy, IND. | Established 1999 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Servies 
Private Siding indiena Herbor Belt R. R. Free Ceoetrelty 
(Scared, Peel Cor Duwitetien, Mere rect Terminal, Orerotog ew om | | Distributors Terminal Corp. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
GARY WAREHOUSE CO. Poo! Cars Solicited 
— Phene Gary be ue ‘ res U.S Liseaned wed und Gansed Canned? Li cnad er pet Raha 
isis wewetors oe Tau n west came st 
, HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
erase Merchendhe—Stemge and omen a AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 401-411 FIRST ot. Soe 1907 PHONE 2-1147 
raciLiTigs—180, 000 sq. ft., Fireproof, ae og General Merchandise Warehousing and Distributien. 
sanvics cap, 80, cars. Located, within chicago Stee aa "Sun, Games Cold Storage. 
and suburbs. ea A Moders Brick Warebouse, Sprinkiered sea Spe Se. 
Members of American Viton. Indiana Chamber of Commerc rhe Sidiag on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 
Other Reeds. Meteor ) Terminal. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 














paeclit 1A. C Wai a 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


s 
MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


Complete Facilities For Efficient Warehous ng 
and Distribution of Metchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. “Phone Marker ass1 | DES MOINES, IOWA | 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. BLUE LINE STORAGE Co. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 






































Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage ene: pan 
Down Town Location with ®R tracks in building. Private Siding—Free switch from 
we ee Fi Membetss AWA. NE WA-—loW-A 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. Distribution Sareice, ine. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. DES MOINES, IOWA | iiomber American Chain of Warchouses 
Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. bse -” 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. ined eee SEAGL CO. Rg mrad ; 
Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
Pool Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 52 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
Represented By gives you Guarant Service 
Distribution Service, Iac.. New York City. Chicago, Mi. Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 
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MOINES, IOWA 


112-128 TENTH ST. 


























=e COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


oe gee Ben of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago- 


rite tedey 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Cnieape Ropraacwtatt ce Servies, 516 W. Reseovelt 





National Warehersieg 
Rd. @) — Tol. Camel 5742 





Wierd, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Apo ALLIED VAN LINES, we 








[2 


PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING—PRIVATE SIDING 








SALINA, KANSAS 
a, | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Storage & Distribution 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
ss N.Y. pb. Murray Hill 9-7645; Chicago ph. Randolph 4458 


Free switching MoP - RI - Sfe - UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 














WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 











LOUSVILLE, KY. [ 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 BAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NEW ORLEANS, LA | KB. FONTAINE, Pres. @ Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Medern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 











and manufactured products. 
member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 
Office 402 No. Peters Street 





few Yoru—Cnienge NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








NEW ORLEANS, LA | Douglas Shipside Storage Corporaties 
bw Douglas Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans 1, Le. 





Represented 
Distribution 


* 
4 


* suc TRANSFER AGENTS 


LE, ai; in TTF 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2000 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 
S ising in MDSE Distribution 
ting Under Federal License 
Cg ed 


lew i insurance rates, Lew handling 
costs. Located x. Mississippi Ri 
eennections with all rail lines. State | Bonded” Inquiries Selicited. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA.[ 1 orieans Merchandise Werehowsemen’s Asv’s 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities — Distribution—Weighing—Fer- 
warding — f umigating — Storage—Cartage—field Warehousing— 
Ofice Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. New Orleans 8, La. 
e MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR e@ Reciprocal Switching ¢ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 








SHREVEPORT, LA. [ 








Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member | 


A avi. a. wi abi. 
——~ > Mctor — Association 
South & Transfermen’ s Association 
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BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—=N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 








BALTIMORE, MD. [~~ Imeorperated 1906 


Baltimore Storage Co., Ime. 
N. W. Cor. Charles amd 26th Ses. 
Baltimore 18 


ew FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 








Bazclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada 


SEL 
a 


end Morne 








BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 


CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

AD.T. Prteate Warshne Sprinkler 

b Pon ti and ow ineupanee Wa iee 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohie Railread 














BALTIMORE, MD. [ 





MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 
- SERVING 
AMERICA 
SINCE 1896 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


Special Flat Bed Trucks 
for Lift Cases 


AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, inc 


vy 
MEMBER Sf mp. F.w.A. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen 











BALTIMORE, MD. [ 









VAN 

LINES 

INC. 

524 to $34 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 

The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organisation in Baltimere. 
Long Distance worn, to 34 States—Cartificate 

Tariff-1 and Werehousemen's Assoc. 











BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


4 15 W. Nerth Ave., Baltimore 1 
Ge WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 





MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 








BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 





131 BEVERLY STREET—SOSTON 14, MASS. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


ott GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 
Fa GREATER BOSTON SERVICE 


Packing—S hipping 
St., Boston 


Household Goods Storage 
88 Charles 


OFFICES 380 Green St., Cambridge 


Mass. F. W. A., N. F.W.A 





BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


CONGRESS STORES, inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central L ti Personal 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. R. R. 
Represented By: George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 
MOVING 


SHIPPING 


3175 Washington St. 


STORING 


Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 








BOSTON, MASS. 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 














LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 


viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call 
STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 


Railroad 


floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 
DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 


lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
pa 29, Mass. 





Tel. Charlestown 0880 

















BOSTON, MASS. | 





Hoosae Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Beston 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ee eae 


HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc, 


188 Liberty Street 
Springfield 4 














GENERAL OFFICES 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 








General 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 138 
Conmecting all railreads via A.D.T. Service 
Umien Freight Railread Ce. Meter Truck Service 
Member eof Mass. W. 4. 


BOSTON, MASS. | “wv. x xxis0 A. WALTER LARKIN DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York 
— iin Waneiances Central Railroad 











COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 








LYNN, MASS. 












154-156 PLEASANT ST. 


Genera! Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 
Fireproof Building and Private Sidings. 
INCORPORATED 1906 


DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS - MOVERS: 














NEW BEDFORD, MASS. [~~ 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA — 
the Best is 


cz. NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
yy) WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 














400,000 
Sq. Pe. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Member of A.W.A—M.W.A. 
ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 


COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General bog and Household oe | oo Cold Storage for 


Egys. ot Borat nd Citrus 
8. 8A Sidings and N MMe Rk Riand B&R 
Daily Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of @My 














J. ©. Wyland, 7 Pree 


[TJARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tribution . . . Howseheld end 
Our fleet covers Connecticut 
dgeport and Haertferd, Conn. 
NEW A—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 








January's DISTRIBUTION AGE will present dis- 
cussions by leading authorities in industry on some of 
the problems in distribution in the coming year as 
they affect management and policy, planning and 
methods, and operations and equipment. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON’S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. 6476 2 see 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [ 


2 J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 














DETROIT, MICH. | 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 

Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 

ee Be ses ae Sees wad Se ey © 


Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and ligh a ae 
merchandise and liquid commodities in b 


nected directly with every railroad entering the pres 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 














100 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 























ities 


J 


Bad 
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DETROIT, MICH. [ 








DETROIT STORAGE CO. 





Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 

















This modern building was designed 

and built for warehouse purposes 
exclusively. In addition to dry storage, 
it houses the most complete and efficient 
cold storage and iee manufacturing plant 
in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Car Icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities, In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
equipment. Free reciprocal switching— 
all railroads. Continent wide connections. 


BARES On Emme 


* 





PLAZA 
8380 


W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 











1921 E. FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH. 











DETROIT. MICH.[ 











Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D ET R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 

















DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Ine. 


MOVING—PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH. (—____—_— 


RIVERSIDE @& 
Wy 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 








& Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Household Geeds and Merehandi 8 

Me acking—6hipping 

Persenal Service Guaranteed 
Mombers — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Ven Lines 














8) 








DETROIT 


the Best «a 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 






muncortrmapse 












U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO, 








DETROIT, MICH. [ Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
= 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14~ 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


es 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THB LAKGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Co.umsBian Storace & Transfer Co. 
Approzimately 90% of All Storage and Peel Care 
cal in Grand Rapids Columbian 





Commercial 
Bandled Thre 
Member of 


« Rap rsseniad ty el TTS 
a ‘ mew york 1 
AW fois mewoenny ave My Ly 8 WES! 42ND St 
Won 5531 Penn 6.0907 
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LANSING, MICH. | DT EY 
wz FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MERIDIAN, MISS. | ® B. Gunn, Jr. Mgr. Phone 74 


INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE co. 
“Excellent Service Assured 











LANSING, MICH. l Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern figeproof Mae pen o 
exclusively for household 


Lansing 
MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG “VAULTS 
Local and 








440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 





sOPLIN, MO. 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Viemte S gene Joplin, Me. 
a aos service, 
jay railroad siding— Lowest iasmpenes rates. 


” PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
Ageat for Groyvan Lines, Ine. 








SAGINAW, MICH. [ 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. AT WAREHOUSE COST 


ap peastite here te qecene Sine enue 
expect in your 


. 

e It 

vice you would 

but at qr lens exponen and Withowt worry or trouble. 


* naw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Mich Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
* at Cantral- Warehouse Co. 

daily direct service 


searnge, eruaes, Det Se mame 
within 76 miles by 
— Mh. +» i 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 Ne. Michigan Aveaue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


» Mode AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATIO 













“re ‘ 


LB 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ro 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION n 


Miunneapous Terminat Warenouse Co. 
OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
ho ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 











ROCHESTER, MINN. [~ 





Beshapiine and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Racking Crating Bonded Storage 
Distance 
ROCHESTER R TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn 





Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Nerthwest W.A. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. [— 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE owmpany 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Phone: Nester 2831 
Represented by gy SERVICE, we 





N. Water St. 2 Broadw 25 Third St. 
-_ cuca GO 11 NEW =, city -_ SAN FRANCISCO 7 
Phone: Superior 7180 Pho Phone: Sutter 3461 


BOwling @reon 9-0986 


er ’ Amb: NMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION { 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. r i City 


ws the A-B-C wanenouse co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are se handled as te 
earefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
eats and these ef your custemers. 
















Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Member of area Agents Allied Wan Lines. ies. 








TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 





CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY ' 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of, this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 








Armote Track, coadine Doors mee ace and ‘Display Roome 
1 4LL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: \ 
, Receiving Shipping Wy 
Storing c.0.D. Ww. 
is Marking Sight Drafts be we 
Inventories 
itioning Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to ie Crooks 
Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


| Crs Toma Manhes Guc 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 


271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


ssociat i v r arehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 2! 
n Worehousemen's Association and Interiake Terminals, inc 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 








lS & 


a FO 





-— = _ (= a — | 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 





CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 





actaven 
U 


CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. CONSUMER 


Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «sss 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue e Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 


















400,000 sq. ft. 
Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 


Low Insurance 












ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right ie the Midst of Business” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


yy = Ht Raprscsnied oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 

emic 

C—O 
. Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30; Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Owned and Operated by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | Charles W. Peters, President 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Phone Jefferson 8868 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 











































ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
for 
* conscientious 
; handling of 
fine furnitere 





Ben Langan 


Sterege & Moving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 
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Ps 


(LONG SERVICE 


from shippsk ae 
Lmarht S 


COMPLETE: 


Free from deficiency; entire; absolute; 
finished; to supply what is lacking. That’s 
a complete definition of Long service. It 
covers every phase of modern warehousing 
and distribution as a matter of course. 


5.4. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SU LOWES... Zac Cy Sosronucel by the United Hates 






















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 


plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 




















"The Home of 
National Distributors” 








Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Years of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Complete “Facilities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. | 


} 
ST. 
SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


General Offices + 826 Clark Avenue « St. Louis 2, Mo. + 








MEE 
(Pons?) 


= ay /s 





MAin 4927 | 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 3688 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Distribution. 


Rail and River Lines. 


WAREHOUSE, INC. —opces: Member 





Merchendise Storage aad 


RUTGER STREET tic, comecions vm 0 














Established 1912 





Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 


Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








fer quick deliveries. 
aA 4 GE SES, ST. LOUIS 4 4 adi Sow et Me of N¥.W.A. and A.W.A. 
200,006 Sq. Feet of — Chicago ors newoenay ave, Zao PF) 
Low lasuraace Randolph 4458 Men 5531 Pena 
$T. LOUIS, MO. | OMAHA, NEBR._| = 








SPRINGFIELD, MO. | oaearn 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 














RDON 


Stora 
RE an. Inc. 


Merchandive and Houeholt Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. ¢ sandle pool cars, 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking Corvin, et ws act as your 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, “702-12 So. 10th st. OMAHA, 8 NEBR. 
Member: Re ore Ms WAL Asents fer Allied Ven Lines, ine, 








Sz 


‘ rt » Smt» AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION / 








MANCHESTER, W. Ht / Make Ow Lay — os a, Fy Ld 





NASHUA, N. H. McLANE . & TAYLOR 
CONCORD, N. H: Bonded Storage Warehouses 

















Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 


Stop In a and Pool Car Distribution 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five Repo Lines 
Private Siding hing 
Agents for Aero eens hatin cow 


P, O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 














QREAT FALLS, MONT. [ 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Sore © facilities for storage of merchandise and heuse- 
old goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse desk 
and truck terminal. 











Private siding Free switshing 
P. O. Box 8 426—9th Ave., South 
HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





876 1947 
BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Ine. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














@s8.4@ Pacific and Unies Pacific with cise Wate ctiatten es ie 
We are Beaded the Sater Rates a remote We selielt yee suslmece 














Storage and Distribution 
100,000 wauare feet sprinklered Offices 624 Willow St. 
Distribution General ————, Sterage & Pana, Householé 

Menke’ A.W.A.—N.F. - ar o.W Geeds, Ste wae). Celd Sterage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
American Chain ‘eo! Car Distribution 
Agent Albee Van an Ine. Direct RB. Re Siding, Besten &2 Maine R. R. 

BILLINGS, MONT. | Established 1904 BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 
MEMGER BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 


MOVING PACKING CRATING — SHIPPING 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 








JERSEY CITY, W. J. (——— 


DElaware 3-8734 Est. 1880 





Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 








JERSEY CITY, RN. J. | ig tere ioe Mow jitan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 





i 
rp 











i-] 


ISTRIBUTION AGE 











a |S > 


ee 
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“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, centrally located 
in downtown New: 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
ped ANYWHERE in U. S. or . 
abroad. 














eT; wnt rz 


ee 


FEDERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








BROOKLYN, KL Y. 


- EE 

™ WAREHOUSE & 

7 .. §$TORAGE CO. 
OF BROOKLYN, INC. 


Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has b the for the careful handling and storage 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
service. Consign 








Our long experience guarantees perfect service. 


shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President 








E. J. McKEIGE, 0 en 






AUF Combe WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, nc 











REWARK, W. 3. [" ewnem, N5P.WA. ond RP-WA. 
MOVING! 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINCTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wem. BR Moelligan, Pres. James E. jam, See’y and Mer. 








ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER , COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.WA—AW.A. 











ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Telephone 3-4101 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.\ Cenzaaity LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE © BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


( 
STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
16 GIANT FLOORS or oe UNLOADING FACILITIES 
200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR 


AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Two warehouses with greatest capacity in 
household storage in Western New York. In 

Buffalo,“‘American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PREs., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 e MEMBER: N.F.W.A,. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | 























SUFFALO, &. ¥. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 


1x 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK &R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, ING. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
BUFFALO 13, NEW YORE 








ALBANY, N.Y. f 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








BUFFALO 4, NY. | Gateway to National Distribution 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 





Per economical warehousing and shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. in- 
transit privileges; low insurance 











ALBANY, HY. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES ; 

OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 a ; 
SS00s - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
OreTRIBUTION OF ALi 


Rucns F 
Peet cae er ReuTion OF BERCHARDICE 
ALBANY OHIPUENTS CAREFULLY HANOLED 


Te Re rtem sremgtt: 
Bomber of AVIL—MFWA—NYBWA 














SUFFALO, A. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
‘MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 
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BUFFALO, Ni. Y. | Sl A NO A AH 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 





on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Ffirepreot—low insercece Rete \ 








BUFFALO, HH. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


- « » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





JAMAICA, LA, WY. Cc 


ppeentnes Movers ig so 's Assn, 








* RED BALL VAN LINES . 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y, 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 


e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound, 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
@ Warehouse and Terminal facilities, 





Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. |., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jemaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave, 




















BUFFALO, N.Y. [— 


LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL ORLONG ff 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ~, MYSWA. 














JAMESTOWN, WY. [11 © FIELD, Presidet FRANK H. FIELD, Mp, 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





MERCHANDISE STORAGE . COLD STORAGE 
Spasiatiaings Cream, Frozen Fraits, Vegetables, Meats, Ete. 
2500 Sa. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 198,000 Cu. FL 


of freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cosler space. Sidings and 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie RR. 25-ton 
Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Refrigeration 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 











BUFFALO, RK. Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Ges. Offices: 290 Lerkia $t., Beffaic 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Poel Cer Distribsties 











a i 
DUNKIRK, N.Y. [ Established 1884 





CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 











LITTLE FALLS, W.Y.[" pisate Sidings — Mair Line N. Y. C. R. 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO: 


180,000 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
N. Y. Representative Geo. W. Perkins — Phone Bowling Green 9-3485 


WEW ROOHELLE N.Y. (=... raaume cme, suvome 


O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Ine. 


Pethee ant Rome of Tas asin 
and Werks ef Art 























Alee Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larch t, M k, White 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 











FLUSHING, L 1, WN. Y. 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
tae, Phushin 


Pbo-28 $9th Avera » 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Tan , " rin 








HEM ) LL HARRY W WASTIE, Pres. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
__ GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
WAREHOUSES 

















In the January DISTRIBUTION AGE, outstanding 
leaders in the various phases of distribution will 
present brief, crisp analyses of probable develop- 


ments in their respective fields during 1948. 











in NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


2509 PARK AVENUE *+ NEW YORK 17 © Tel.: Plaza 3-1234 








NEW YORK, WY. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects : Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. . 
Safety for Foreign Shipments. e 
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SEW YORK, WY. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Taye on Sl gar <lenac asnngy Br Spine pro pine -ae 
Pool cors distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construe- 
Hon, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor ead 
it ven. Consign vic all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernea, 
eensign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernoa. 


NP.W.A. — WLY.P.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St.. New York City 1 
M. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Secend Ave. Larchmont—111 Besten Pest Rd. 











Meset Versee—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Broarvilie—108 Peadfield Rd. 






Monde, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, os 





NEW YORK, N. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 















NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley R.R. 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prompt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded storage facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges. 
Space for lease (large & small units) for manufacturers and distributors, 
Pier and wharf accommodations. 

Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 


Member: A.W.A. W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T, 























sEW YORK, Wi. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
aur Wesheusing—Uitibulion—Eeadiing Gurviie— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St, New York 13 


& Represented oy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 
{525 NEWBERRY AVE. 7 Dn TIWEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK NABDLIEG 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRIBKLED SECTIONS LOW IMSURASCE RATES 


= he. Wlanhattan. 


ava STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


; Albee WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. , 
ALLIED VAN LINES, me 





er 














logo 
NEW YORK, Wi. Y. | 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
6 F St 2, 176 Hinth St. 
A ee) 


General Offices 
@® Hudson St., Hew Yert 13, Ht. Y. 





Telephone: REcter 2-€588 


a 











NEW YORK, N. Y. | Tel. WA 5-3077-78 Member of AWA-WAPNY 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13 
U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 
Two Fumigation Chambers 


54-58 Laight St., 60 Laight St. 
118-120 King St. 





Pallet Operation * 
Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St.. 
435 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING STORAGE 
TH — SEVEN ica BR OTHERS 

















PACKING SHIPPING 


TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
Tel. Jerome 6-6000 








NEW YORK, N.Y. 1 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Sterage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 











NEW YORK, XN. Y. 
Circle 7-6711 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and ein 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Di: Mi ovrkeng, 
EXPORT PACKERS —POOLCAR DISTRIGUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNY W A—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, N.Y. | 





‘Telephone Republic 9.1400 

Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
a Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER, WM. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., ine. 


Storage Warehouse 
Maia St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 











GREAT NORTHERN 


WAREHOUSES, 


© FIREPR Foe 


INC. 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
DISTRIBUTION 


carrion KING o 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE 1897 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. wesv sv.. svas svRACUSE Y 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD 








DISTRIBUTION senvice, iMG. AW.A—WPWALAV OLY ROA 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 

Westchester 


County. 
Member N.Y.F.W.4-—N.F.W.A. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 


DURHAM, N. C. 


ae Pour or tue Soum 









The trading area of Virginia and the Cavsliny 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N, C. 


The South 





Storage & Distribution Ca, is ip 





Merchandise Storage, Peol Car Distribution 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching Sprip 
klered Buildings. 





$ 4 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 :& * 





HIGH POINT, N. C.| Established 1930 


HIGH POINT BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas 











PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. e SPRINKLERED 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. and Allied Distribution, Inc. 
RALEIGH, N.C. | 





CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Momberes A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 








CHARLOTTE, W. C. | Established 1908 


AMERICAN 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


ament ANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBU TED 
OTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, 
MORIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 








WILMINGTON, N.C. ] FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
f St, FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
I 


1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. PF. W. A. — A. T. A. 











CHARLOTTE W. 6. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 











Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 

















SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. Established 1906 
Household goods and merchandise. Bae oe eo tS ES 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. Low ineurance costs, Spot stacks, pool car distribution. Comet. scan 
ouse services. Nor 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. Offices 806-10 North Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA- MNWWA. ACW 
GHARLOTTE, N.C. | GRAND FORKS, M.D. / Poo sng = 













WAREHOUSE co. 


Leeal & ae # Distanee a 








OHARLOTTE, N.C. | All. bulldings fully firepreot constrection 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 




















Lines — Agent 
Merehandtes 
A.B.T. Alarm. 
Member of May.W. AON W.A.—A.W.A. 
WN @LLIED 
1525 NEWBERRY Ave. * Penn. 6.0967 


AKRON, OHIO COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE 00. 
Peel Gar Bistributicn. 
* Represented ty DISTRIBUTION IC 
NEW YORK I8 


Fre Household 
Nifies ven Van 
70 Cherry $t., Akron 8, Obie 
Bee se 
oe 
CMCAOO © 11 West 42nd St. 
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CANTON, OHIO | 
“ion, CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. £ 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


OO Ne ng me eas ema 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14}4c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








CLEVELAND, O1HO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Steragn O88 Siasues, Sie Spee and Stevedoring 


New Y ork Representative ~ Mr. MJ. Lashbeu 
122 E. 42nd Street Murray Hill 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NEW FACILITIES FOR 
DOMESTIC OR EXPORT SHIPPING 
NEW Enlarged Terminal at 

7208 Euclid Avenue 


Inside loading and unloading 
capacity of ten tractor-trailer 
units simultaneously 





MEMBER 
UJ 





Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for The Mayflower System 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE aeemmemn inc. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 


Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


: SPECIALIZING IN ®OOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Operating our own Delivery System 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. 














Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
Private siding NYC Ralireed 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
“An old organization with young ideas” 
THE ; GREELEY-GERERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
located in the 


; New York Central Freight Terminal 
J BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
Cleveland 15 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


New there are 


WATER, RAIL AND 
TRUCK FACILITIES 


Cleveland’s Only 
Connecting R.B. F 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


rent Public Warehouse with Direct 
ses Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
Cleveland 14 





A. B. T. Pretestion 








CLEVELAND, OHIO l 


GEIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 















Keeping 





DECEMBER, 1947 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 












waL WA 


HAS THE FACILITIES 





- 134O West WMinth St 





General Offices 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 





RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


eS for Detalis 








Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohle 
Represented by DISTR RIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | emcees pen 





Cipmibus Terminal Warehouse Company 
East Goodale S: Celumbus reer ig Ohie 


iat edie storage 
ag yh my By 
Free switching from all railroads. 





| Ran nesemtoa ty a ETO 
ree |, . ai 
coer Penn. 6.0908 








COLUMBUS, OHIO ( 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
_370 West Brood St. Colembes 8 








service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC a = Feur 
14 Car Capa 
Peel Car Distribetien soar 9 Serviee 
Centrally Lecated Medern Facilities 
Members: AG.W—O0.WA—A WA 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 


200 EAST RAGHTER _« COLUMBUS uS : 
Medern warehouse mereban 
Insurance—Central location. - Jobbing 
ilread bing a Sy 





trict — Private ra 
@istribated. 





Member of O.W.A. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 
A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TULSA, OKLA. | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Werehouses 














TOLEDO, OHIO | en 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


fermeriy 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Tetede's Galy warcheuse having combined Waterfront and Raltrend Feollitien. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Si urbe tae, 











TOLEDO, OHIO | 
CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 
FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: Ontario Telede 
BRANCH co Bin RR gle S| LS 8 


klered Bulldi pe 
Sorte ened Siew ngs—200,000 bag no Oy Saree ae 











TOLEDO, OHIO | ‘QUICK SHIPPERS’? 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 





Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
Fiseproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Roade 7% 
Free switching e Negotiable receipts e hoe ong / 
storage arrangements e Motor truck service R 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 








TULSA, OKLA | R. W. PAGK, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


Storage— Moving — Packing—Ship- 
e ping of Household Effects ane 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














PORTLAND, ORE. | 











WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR SERVICES 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


907 N. W. IRVING ST. PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
TELEPHONE: AT. 7353 








Since 1878 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 











BUTLER, PA. | 


AEROS 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Bet. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Ce. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing and Cretieg 
8 Car Siding Free Switehiag 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA weteorretae 
- TRANSFER & STORAGE co 








GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 








The current problems that affect the future of our 
national transportation system will be discussed by 
Dr. John H. Frederick, one of the country's leading 
authorities on transportation, in the January DIS- 


TRIBUTION AGE. 
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ERIE, PA. 

















M. V. IRWIN is Erie‘s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 


© BOXING ¢ MOVING 
*® SORTING * HAULING 

© STORAGE © LABELING 

© FUMIGATING ¢ FINANCING 

® PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
| ® MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 






TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





MOVING -STORAG 


124& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 














YOUR BEST MOVE 





4 | 








DECEMBER, 1947 


YOUR BEST MOVE === 








ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 








1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR, N.Y.C, RR. 
HARRISBURG. PA. | aia oe 





se HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSE.” 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 























HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1008 


a, KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LvRé SIDING 
Sterage in Transit Peel Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayflower W.A—?.F.W.A—?.U.A. 











LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, Local and 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 














NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 


Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 











Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and ops 





Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Private Siding B. &O. e Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rates 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prampt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A, P. F. W. A 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
In Key Locdlions inthe Philadelphia /rading lea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical 


handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO I! 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, tnc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 











For Warehousing in Philadelphia... 





99 


**Pennsylvania’s” 22 big, modern warehouses provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a “T” ... be they 
little or great, temporary or long-term. ‘‘Pennsylvania”’ offers 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway 
connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 
for store-door delivery . . . safety, economy, convenience, 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for 
full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 


& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





Established 1868 





Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Stora Storage in Transit 
Direct Siaings- Penna, RR. and Reading R. 

‘ool Car L senad yan 














epresented by . Inc. 
New York (17) veries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburban 549 W. Randoiph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 | Randolph 4458 
PHILADELPHIA 6, P, A. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 





MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 





pany Be ae A nm he 
all rail 
me hen gl Storate-in-tranet privileges. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA| 








DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Oo : Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
” Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. VW. 4. 








ESTABLISHED 1065 








SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Geods 
62,500 oq. ft. 
1535 Penn Avenue 














DISTRIBUTION AGE’ 
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jpiliner 


Trafiie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 

The Diliner headquarters in Dormentis 


the newest and most modern storage 
«an Western Pennsylvania. 


Moving * Storage + Heavy Hauling 








W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 
MA. 4567-FI. 3300 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. e TEL.: 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


AAPOR M ig. iim cy] | 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Lata 





Storage, Packing and Shipping 


NY Member of Metione! Furniture Wereheusemen’s Ass's. ¥ Mot 


uae 4 


Ageat of Allied Ven Lines, Inc. ‘ 








PITTSBURGH, PA [ 
Thomas White Owner and Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W be } T E Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 











SCRANTON, PA.[ PF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOGAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 














SCRANTON, PA | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and D. & H. Sidings 


0 Raprnsamiad oy MALLE PESTRIBCTION (BC 
‘cnicacoe 7, Leap, uew york 
(923 NEWBERRY AVE. west 4260 $2) 
Men 6931 Ponn.6.0907 











SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 


230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings en Erie &2 FPF BR's 
ba ge oe ewitching. Leans on Stored Commeditics, 
Ce Sterage fer furs — Celd Sterage leckers — Quick 
Freese space. p 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO, Serers! Storage 


Prompt and E Service 
£9 Car Track Located on high Valley RR. Sewttchees 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
18 New Bennett &t. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
tt Represented ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
NEW YORK 18 


Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 





CHICAGO 8 = 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ts 
Mon.553i 








WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


e@ Safe Dry Storage for Merchandise and 
Household Goods 

e Immediate Distribution e Improved Methods e Care In Handling 
e Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
@ Personal Attention by Active nee Management @e Consign 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Capacity e Low Ins. 
e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 
Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distributien 
omg and ag peowee Common Carrier 
: speek copeieed with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC, 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Dumiiee and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
trisco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 





Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car Distribution. 
Lowest Insurance. 
Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 


16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S C. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of A.C.W.-A.W.A-May.W A 











COLUMBIA, S. ©. [Distribution Center of South Carolina 
CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- a 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














MEMPHIS, TENN./ W. H. DEARING, President 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 
ineurance Rate $1.28 per $1,000 per Annus Distribution 0 Spectatty 
Merchandise storage, dependable services, free Leead cartnge Gedivery, 
Hileets Central and Cotten Belt Raiiway tracks. Autematicspriukier. A.D.7. watenraes. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. [1 k. Houston, Pres. P. 0. HOUSTON, ¥. P 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP, 


S$. A. GOODMAN, 6G. M. 
Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Cethoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 








NASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 


Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 








S. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good Rougehoustnnn, accurate records, 
of the Jobbing & 


1 ted in sheen t 
Low Insurance 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | 

















lesa 
Sprinklered 
Wie R. R. siding Perfect service 








NASHVILLE, TENN. [ 521 Eighth Ave.,So., Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—-Centrally Located 











MEMPHIS, TENN. 3 “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


2% POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries 
—s 












CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue 








MID 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CC., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 
P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 














AMARILLO, TEXAS| wu. c. sovce J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 





Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 
Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ n Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keete 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is < d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and goon her) storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 








Since 








CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Leceted AT PORT SITE 
Ste. adjacent to pai 8 oe my DISTRICT NO. D 
re s ution reyege 
watt MERCHANDISE ey 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Lew iaserence Retes 
Member: Seuthweet Warcheuss and Yraastermea’s Ass'n 











BINYON-O'KEEFE since 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


STORAGE CO. 1 
800 Calhoun St., Fort W: ! 

Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 

& O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 





Associated with Distribution ioe Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 
General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi, 

Victoria . Daily and overnight common carrier Motor 
ee Antonie, Austin, Laredo and Bio Grande Valley, serving all intermediate paints 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S.W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Gay, No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
rs Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
=F MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 














ges & K. WEATHERRED, Pree 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
RADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 

Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Bullding, Dallas 2, Texas 

Medern Firepreot 
Omice, Dinslny, 
Manufacturess. 


w acta 
ar 















Operators ef the 
Lene Star Package 


Qa) ce Dal 
(SAS ial 
at yp. y Agents for Allied Van Li as Ine. 
ey) 








4.W.A., N.F.W.A, American Chain 
archouses 


y/) of W 
MEMBERS «uthwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
Rotary Club 


men’s Assn., 











sooL FEDERAL 


POOL 
WAREHOUSE CoO. 


CARS 
OUR 915 N. SAN JACINTO STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 600 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on the 
Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space with 
wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 
This modern one-story property with high ceilings and unlimited floor toad 
capacity is fully equipped with modern materials handling apparatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 


501 MIDDLE STREET HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


+ nap reseniad ty (AsRS CUETRSEUTION Ce 
cmicaGo ® Finny <a) mew YoRK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE The © west 42N0 st 
Mon $93) Penn 6.0067 














DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St. Dallas 2 
a ~~ 
i 


ing & Packing 
Long Distance Heuling 








~ Penn.6.0967 








EL PASO, TEXAS [-pocic7 0) Marchandisc” “Sorciee Wuh Security” 











International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lewest Content Insurance 
ae een aearnne of, Weunsheld Gente, Autee &. 1 orchandise. State 
and Customs Bonded. thm — Mae aga py ey 
Pool Car Dictributioe -teter Truck Service. 
Membero—I FW. WA—SWT4—Agent for AVL. 
<mrcaso 8 =tw yore 


(329 we weeney ave The awe eS 
Men 6030 form 6 0907 














HOUSTON, TEXAS { 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 





General Storag Cold Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. T. " Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 


Lowest Insurance Rate 


Ka pw emacs oti we Chicmee Be pore mex: settee 
ay 4? -- - 3-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 











Weighing al te . « + also Wharfingers effering 

ne FE e complete Shipside Services with 
areheoeus: ee 

lacmaia berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach Docks) 
om, AND OPERATED GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
. O. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 








HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 








- Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


WwW. EB. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Forty-six Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Threagheut 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [ GuivensaL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1062-1008 Washington Ave., Houstoa 
Merchandise Storage — Poo! Car Distribu 
A.D.T. Central Station Aaeseuntie 
ag Waterflow, and Fire 
Watchmen, U. 8. Cust Bonded 
Re 


presented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL a & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES FES Fationt co. 
Members State and Lecal Associations 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Pool Car Distribution 
and Merchandise Warehousing 














OGDEN, UTAH » MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 


& 





Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 





2205 Me Ave., Houston 1 
OVER IN USTON 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Pool Distribution— 
Lift Van car lengths of trackage. 


Service—20 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire ‘and Burglary 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc, 





Protectson 
Members 5.F.WA. 
Gtate and Local Assn. 








LUBBOCK, TEXAS th, eemee dee 


WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse 
250,000 sq. ft. sprinklered space. 
25-Car spot on Santa Fe RR. 
Concrete floors, modern equipment. 
Truck Docks. Space for lease. 
MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE & TRANSFERMEN’S ASS'N 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [- 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Coacrete 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Spriaklored Speco 
Inguronce Rate 11 Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 

953 West 2nd South wove Lake City 1 


DISTRIBUTION SeRvice, INC. inc. 


New York -Chicage -San 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Keyser Moving & Storage Co. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 


< 

72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete and brick. Dignified 

accessible and central location UP spur with free switching from fe 

or to other lines. P-U&D service rail or truck. Systematic delivery [is , 

service twice daily 90% Co-Ins. rate 191/2c per $100.00 A.D.T. auto- Re 

matic burglar and fire protection. Office and desk space available. 
Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 





























SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


wee MERCHANTS ........ 0 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years ef satisf service 
Member of 4.0 AAS. AS. A. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | Sasehtey dined Gye, te, 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


811-889 Nerth Medina St., San Antenic 7 
HOUSBHOLD - MERCHAN. 





DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 




















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
Aon, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4087, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF gy la 
BONDED STORAGE 


8 Ran etenled ty Poe 
cHrcaco © Ms uew york © 
(923 NEWOERRY AVE. 8 west 42nD st) 
Men 5931 Ponn.6.0967 

















SALT ust erry, eras “This te the Place” 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lewest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office Accommodations - Display Space 
Represented by American Chain of Warcheusce, lee 

ESS 
MEMBER: 
A.WA—ULW.A 








NORFOLK, LL, RO Ngo ter mengeoreRgy epee 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distri 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS es MAYFLOWER —_— COMPANY 
ember MWA. & A.T 

















DISTRIBUTION AGE 








lS & 

















ities 





| 
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NORFOLK, VA. | 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE 


IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 











ROANOKE VA by, L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 














ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke 5 


Autematie Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 





Capacity 600 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 
We mate © Gpestiey of Gaeee an6 Bed Oe Heats 
Brokers and General Merchandise H 


for Agents, 
Member of American Chain of a oe 











NORFOLK, VA. 





Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


ote] @ tomate), b e POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN ‘SERVICE 


Member —Nat’l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


) NORFOLK, VA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


you will want to know more about our 
services. Our gamed 

warehouses ore in the Southgate Termin 

was Gaskte ache te cake ad 

Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 

all rail, water and motor lines. 











RICHMOND, VA. | 69 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 
Three oo Warehousee—810,000 Cubic Feet Fi Spece— 
Automatic Insurance Rateo—Caretul A Attention 
to Storage— sting and Shipping of Household bea Rail- 
read Siding—Peol Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All Statese— 
Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 











RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY St. RICHMOND 3, VA. 

160,000 SQ. €. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE 

RA 
Me PER $100 
PER YEAR 





xo Be 
. shard 
‘ 














SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4) 





Cartage _ Distribution _ Storage 
|Mighest financial rating; mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
bulidings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c)3} modern equipment. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Sterage — D. ee Oe Pool Car Distribution — Office Restale 
SG brick com. Sprinkler system; imeuramee rate: 13.8c. Siding conmests 


rail lines. 
— Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 


Member of A.W.A. (C.3.) Wash. State Whemas. Assn. 

















SEATTLE, WASH. [ s.cttie's One-Stop Worehousing Servicel 
CULBERTSON 





SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattie & 
Wa. T. Lawbe, Ir., Seeretary 





R. G. Culbertson, President 


SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 
SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 
General Merchandise and Household Goods 


Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING ¢« DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 
Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York—Chicago--San Francisce 


























SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 


Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Spectslias io carving food and selated industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucks and 
with semitrailers. New 39,000 ft. modera warehouse, equipped with ferklif 





nd 
curcago s % wtw vosx = 

we srostaay onet. © west ci 

Penn 6 OCeF 
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SPOKANE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING ¢« DISTRIBUTION e¢« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


HUNTINGTON, W.VA [| 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











— STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 
Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 





APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery « Specialt 


Harry H. Long + — Moving & Storage 


115 S. Walnut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6908 

















GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT s7onace co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 4 
New York Office: Marinette Office: 








Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 











TACOMA, WASH. | { Goat Ger Steiributien 40 Car Track Capacity 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS Howehold Geods Storage Modern Handling 


401. East 21st St. 


Represented 8 





WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


WAREHOUSING e ene hag e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Tacoma 2 











Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) 


Stevedore Services lines 
Complete local and over-the-road truck Loe ae ae 
cee Gm, Sa oe bed trailers, winches 
cranes. 


Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage 


Storag pment 
nheated—Yard Private $i on CANW, 
CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
Reciprocal Switching all 


lmuirtes smwetted 








AIRCARGO— 


and automobile parts or acces- 
sories, wearing apparel, dry goods, 
electrical appliances and parts, 
film, machine parts and drugs. 
These commodities were those mak- 
ing up the chief traffic of the non- 
certificated cargo carriers. Shortly 
after the proposed commodity 
rates were filed with the CAB, 
the chief non-ecertificated cargo 
carriers, comprising the Independ- 
ent Airfreight Assn., filed an ob- 
jection with the board on the 
ground that the proposed rates of 
approximately 12c. a ton-mile were 
‘“feut throat’’ and that the ‘‘air- 
lines were violating anti-trust laws 
and seeking to ruin the airfreight 
business. ”’ 

Perhaps fearing charges of ‘‘dis- 
erimination,’’ four of the ecertifi- 
eated airlines took another step, 
on September 25, by filing new 
tariffs covering all cargo and be- 
tween all points on their lines 
which reduced their average rates 
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to around 12e. a ton-mile. 

Of course the CAB will have to 
consider this latest airline reduc- 
tion. In fact, it is generally felt 
that if they permit these low rates 
to go into effect it will mean event- 
ual extinction for most of the un- 
certificated cargo carriers. Not only 
are the proposed rates as low as 
those of the non-certificated cargo 
carriers, but the scheduled airlines 
have greater financial and opera- 
tional resources. The CAB is cer- 
tainly placed in a dilemma by the 
eargo rate situation, since it per- 
mits mail rates averaging, for the 
larger carriers, between 45 and 
50¢c. a ton-mile and passenger rates 
averaging 50c. a ton-mile The 
question naturally arises as to 
whether such high mail rates and 
passenger fares are justified, on 
certain of the airlines in parti- 
cular, if these same carriers can 
transport cargo at 12c. a ton-mile 
on the average. In other words, 


(Continued from Page 47) 


are the airlines subsidized by air 
mail payments so as to force inde- 
pendent air cargo operators out of 
business ? 

On October 3, 1947, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board denied peti- 
tions to suspend the airline 12e. 
per ton-mile tariffs, but at the 
same time ordered an investigation 
of such rates. This is tantamount 
to signing a death warrant for the 
independents as even the largest 
and most ably managed of these 
cargo carriers frankly say that 
they will be unable to stay in busi- 
ness long enough to fight the ‘‘in- 
vestigation’’ through, if it is as 
long-drawn-out as are most CAB 
eases. In other werds, by allowing 
the low airline rates to go into 
effect the board, it is felt by many 
in the industry, is eliminating the 
independents just as surely as if 
they had never been permitted, by 
relaxation of economic regulations, 
to get into the cargo business. 
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MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





“Milwaukee’s Finest” 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Service Minded 
conomical 


Merchandise 
“Store fficient 
American” For spertenced Complete Warehousing 


SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN ig WAREHOUSE CO. 





General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 
Whse. 





§25 East Chicago St. rer Whse. 302 North Jackson St. 
n Ass’p 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 


National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 





ASSOCIATED 
WAREHOL SES 
| nc 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 





MILWAUKEE'S ovedeg COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 











x 


ATLAS STORAGE 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— 








@ Over 1>4 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space 





—Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. &2 P. B.R. 





SHEBOYGAN, WIS. [ 








SHEBOYGAN 

WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
A Merchants & Manulactarers Warehouse 

11th and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 

Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 














126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Worehouse 
STORAGE SPACE BOAT DOCKAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Jrade. 
Representatives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harri: 











CANADA 





TORONTO, ONT. | 








M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 
Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 


and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped ahd Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 





ison 3688 - New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
New Vork .ncccecccsseeseee ‘el, Murray Hill 5-8397 


MONTREAL, QUE. , 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 _— Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car femal ae | Lex x or 
ember of A . & W. W. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phewe J aie Hill sae, New York 17, N. ¥ 








MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


SLLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


B-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN we aa CENTER OF THE CITY 
F MONTREAL 
Canadian ee. Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York R tive: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 














Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Premptty Remitted 
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LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom System for 


Member: N. F. W. A.. Can. W. A 
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*Fully loaded, PUSH-E-Z starts and 
rolls twice as easy as an average hand truck 
...as proved by actual tests. These easier 
handling qualities assure more output from 
workers, with far less effort. And 
PUSH-E-Z ruggedness—far beyond the 
call of duty—virtually eliminates your 
truck maintenance and re- 
placement expense. 


PUSH-E-Z construction is 
extra-tough, extra-strong. 
Platform of 10-gauge steel 
is electrically welded to 3- 
inch rolled channel frame. 
Castered with famous 
Wied §©=6 FORGEWELDS, which swivel on 
WEE = chrome-steel ball bearings. Casters and 
EXPOSITION wheels roll on Hyatt roller bearings. 
High pressure lubrication. Capacity up 
to 6,000 pounds. Prompt delivery. 


Write for detailed specifications today. 










“PULL-E-Z" Truck 

differs only in running gear from 

the extra- husky, cost-cutting 
““PUSH-E-Z"’. 














Service Service Service El Service Service 
Gas-Powered Hand _Liftable Wydrauic Hydraulic Leveler 
Hydraulic Lift Truck Lifter Leverlift 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43. Mass, 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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for less than the cost of a can of soup 





Increased storage space, too, is made possible 
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WHEN YOU MOVE IT With A TAI 
Have you ever figured how much it costs you to 


handle a ton of goods “by hand”? Those who the simple flick of a lever. 
Learn how Yale Material Handling Machinery 


with Yale Trucks lifting loads to the ceiling by 


have, found it astoundingly high, especially when 
expensive, time-consuming piece-by-piece rehan- “4” *@V€ You money. 
dling is the rule. 

That’s why you'll find Yale Trucks rapidly re- 
placing muscle methods of handling. For a Yale 


"ts > s 
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This material handling handbook, the first of its 
kind ever offered, shows you how to measure your 
present material handling costs and how to cut 
right onto trucks and box cars, in unit load quan- them. Send for your free copy today. Ask for the 
“How” book. Address: The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., 4573 Tacony St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Truck can lift, shift, stack, even transport goods 


tities, easier, faster and at a tremendous saving in 
cost per ton of material handled. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS... SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 









INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES e HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC e TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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Ar HARBORSIDE your merchan- 
dise is handled and stored with the 
same meticulous care you would 
accord it yourself. Every possible 
safeguard is provided to protect 
it from harm. 


PHOTO By FAIRCHILO 
AERIAL SURVFYS, INC. 
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We take no chances with the 
hazards of inclement weather. All 
loading platforms for trucks and 
railroad cars are now covered. 
Harborside recently spent $45,000 
for canopies to complete this pro- 
tective feature ... a very desirable 
plus in the service we offer. 

This is another of many convinc- 
ing reasons for making Harborside 
your distributional headquarters 
for the Port of New York and its 
trading area.. Here, in one of the 
world’s great terminals, you get a 


we 


unique combination of modern 
facilities and services with a loca- 
tion ideal for. the economical use 
of water, rail, and highvwea 


transportation. 


Harborside is directly opposite 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. 
Direct connections with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and with all 
other lines and with steamships, 
by lighterage. 36-car placement. 
Five minutes to Holland Tunnel 


and trunk highways. 


| HARBORSIDE 








